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The Editor Writes: 


IF there is one field in which optimism rather 

than pessimism, and expression rather than de- 
pression, is the rule, it is in the field of our present 
major interest—school publications. 

We told you a short time ago (see December, 
1931, SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW) how the 
school publications of the country were meeting 
the constriction which seems to govern all activi- 
ties at the present time. From coast to coast and 
from the Gulf to the Great Lakes, advisers told 
us how they were keeping up their publications 
and continuing their regular school press activi- 
ties. In general, the feeling was that the depres- 
sion had brought about greater activity among the 
staffs of the school publications and as a result 
a keener interest and more active co-operation 
were the ways in which the economic stringencies 
were affecting our schools. 


The entries in the 1932 Contest are greater in 
number than they were in 1931 or in any previous 
year. This, we believe, is a hopeful indication 
and one which justifies our optimism for all school 
publications. We flatter ourselves, likewise, in the 
belief that the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation Contest is an outstanding event in scholas- 
tic press circles and that editors depend upon it to 
a large extent in determining the status of their 
publications with reference to those produced 
under similar circumstances and in schools of a 
like nature. 

This brings out a point which is raised every 
year by some who do not read their Convention 
circulars thoroughly. The annual C. S. P. A. 
Contest, according to our circulars from 1925 to 
1932, inclusive, state, “Comparative standing is the 
aim .... no exhaustive criticism is possible in 
the Contest.” Continuing, the 1932 circular 
stated, “No attempt is made to consider previous 
standing or records in other contests. As in an 
athletic meet each publication stands on its record 
in the immediate contest.” The Contest is, then, 
an annual comparison of publications in a speci- 
fied school group. We regret that some expect 
much more than the Association agrees to carry 
through. Realizing the difficulty of making an 
exhaustive analysis, the Association provides a 
critical service where judges of a leisure not per- 
mitted by a necessity for contest judging may com- 
ment at length on your publication. 

The score sheet indicates the material to be 
found in an average publication. Some publica- 
tions omit certain features and others have ad- 
ditional ones. The score sheet is largely a guide 
for the judge, but it is checked, marked, or rated, 
and returned to the individual publication in 
much the same way that a test paper is corrected, 
and marked by a teacher and returned to the 
individual student. By comparing the standing 
of the publication with the total score to be 
achieved, a very accurate estimate of its rating, its 
strong points and weak points, can be ise 


f F< 
ID ELEGATES are registering in large numbers 


for the Convention. It looks as if the num- 
ber will compare favorably with that of 1931 and 
with preceding years. Preparations are bein 


made to entertain a large number at the genera 
and sectional meetings of the Convention. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Even Fire Does Not Stop Contest Entry 
ESPITE the fact that a disastrous fire destroyed the 
Leavenworth, Kansas, High School building on the 
morning of January 29, the staff and its adviser, 

Miss Helen M. Reardon, were very anxious to have their 
publication submitted for the annual C. S. P. A. contest. 

The following letter written by Miss Reardon, February 
5, is self-explanatory: 


Dear Mr. Murphy: 


The four dollar entry fee and 
the contest entry blank are in the 
vault in old L.H.S. As you may 
see from the enclosed newspaper, 
the school building was destroyed 
by fire. The vault will be opened 
on Saturday, February 6. If con- 
tents are intact, I will mail the fee 
and blank to you on Monday. If 
they have been damaged, your 
new one will be filled in and sent 
to you on Monday. 


NWORTH, RANMA, Hic 


Staff members are anxious that 
this enrollment be completed, but 
we really can’t do anything about it until the first of the week. 

We are surely sorry to state that our “first place” award 
in the 1931 contest, the medal, was in the trophy case and 
was entirely destroyed. 

All reference material, books, newspapers, and maga- 
zines were also destroyed. If you have any high school 
journalism helps which you supply gratis, we shall surely 
appreciate them. 

The building burned early Friday morning. We com- 
pleted arrangements for publishing our newspaper the 
following day. The regular issue of February 3 was out 
on time even though the staff had to work under all kinds 
of difficulties. 


* * x 
White and Gold Staff Edits Democrat 

HE November 19 issue of the “Gloucester County Dem- 

ocrat,” Woodbury, New Jersey, was written, edited and 
made-up by the staff members of the high school paper, 
the “White and Gold.” 

Thirty-eight boys and girls edited the county corres- 
pondence, visited the news sources, interviewed many people 
and wrote the heads for the articles of the sixteen-page 
edition. 

Besides this, all articles written by students were given 
a by-line. Congratulations, staff members! 

k * * 
Maine Camp Has Two Publications 

AMP WIGWAM, Harrison, Maine, can boast of two 

publications, a daily and a weekly. “The Front Page,” 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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FIRE DESTROYS SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


OFFERS OF WELP ORE 
RECEIVED FROM Many 


School Destrcyed—Yet Paper Comes Out on Time 








Press Review 


Journal of the Columbia 


Scholastic Press Association 


Looks "Em Over 


Magazines 


English Class Edits Magazine 
HE Creative Writing Class of the Marshall High 
School, Chicago, Illinois, is editing a magazine in 
which will be found various specimens and types of 
writing by the students of the class. 


Short stories of various types—humorous, pathetic, tragic 
and sophisticated—and essays, familiar and humorous, 
are included. The old argument 
of “How I Like Women” and 
“How I Like Men” was presented 
in class and caused some argu- 
mentative comment. 

Two members of the class have 
designed the cover and illustra- 
tions for the magazine. 


woMeee 











- UNEXPECTED DISASTER | _-. 
NfteTs 500 STUDENTS 


<-Se os: 


. HEAVY ped is — BY fa 
* * * 





4 CUSSES ARE “ 


yy Feature Historical Period 


A SPECIALLY illustrated 

Washington Anniversary 
number of the “Clivenden Mag- 
azine, Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
appeared in January. 

This issue contained articles 
dealing with the period of the Revolution associated with 
Germantown—certainly a fertile field for historic research. 

Clivenden representatives were urged to sell as many 
copies as possible to the local citizenry, keeping a small 


percentage of the sales money for their share of the work. 
i 


Publish Book of Writings 

GAIN the English, art and printing departments of 

Byers Junior High School, Denver, Colorado, have 
co-operated in the publishing of a very attractive booklet, 
“Unto the Hills,” filled with creative writing and art. 

This 42-page project was sponsored by Miss Lillian 
Symon, of the English department, Miss Anne Dailey, of 
the art department, and was handset and printed by the 


boys of the printing classes under the direction of Mr. 
R. K. Cooper. 






* * * 


Many Departments Featured 

HE activities and influences of the various curricular 

departments of the junior and senior high schools are 
often played up in the magazines representing these schools. 

As an example, “The Wolf” of the Wolf Junior High 
School, Easton, Pennsylvania, includes many departments 
within its pages. In the Christmas number, the following 
departments were represented: English, civics, dramatics, 
art, music, science, and health. A particularly appropriate 
article on health, “The Three F’s—Fingers, Food and 
Flies”, was appealingly presented. 

In “The Cedar Chest,” Toms River, New Jersey, High 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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somebody’s anger, if they don’t 

‘make someone mad’, your paper 
is dead!” said the editor of the “Stan- 
ford Daily”, to a group of high school 
editors at their state press convention 
at Stanford University. This state 
ment may be true of college papers, 
but it doesn’t apply strictly to high 
schools. However, any campaign 
against established abuses or careless 
actions of a number of students is cer- 
tain to draw fire, especially if the stu- 
dents are backed by faculty members. 
“If you want to have a live paper,” 
continued the college editor, “find 
some abuse in your school, and cam- 
paign against it!” 


oe. your editorials do not rouse 


Undoubtedly a campaign against 
some well-intrenched abuse will make 
a stir and prove the paper to be alive. 
Morever, the editorials, written to fit a 
particular situation, will be full of 
meaning, and students will read and 
think about them. Nevertheless, the 
majority of the editorials cannot be 
“campaign” editorials, as there are 
many conditions meriting editorial 
comment or recognition which are not 
abuses. One campaign which the 
“Guard and Tackle,” of Stockton, Cal- 
ifornia, has been carrying on is here 
related. 


One of the most persistent of stu- 
dent problems, and one especially open 
to abuse, is the field of student body 
finances. Wrong training in this work 
may do great future harm to the boys 
and girls, besides working injustice to 
some school activities. In very pros- 
perous years, all or almost all the 
money taken in by our student body 
was spent, and in “lean years”, some 
activities continued a full program at 
the expense of the others. Always it 
was athletics that used the lion’s share 


of the funds. 


T O change this, an editorial was 

printed in the first issue of the 
year urging the adoption of the budget 
system. This aroused the resentment 
of the financial adviser, as unjust crit- 
icism, though it was not so intended. 
Then, as early as possible, the paper 
published the financial statement of 
the previous year, in which there ap- 
peared a considerable deficit in ath- 
letics, but a small deficit in the whole 
year’s accounts. This was followed the 
next week by an editorial, “Cards Help 
Pay School Debts,” in which the var- 


ious expenditures and their justice or 


Two 


An Editorial Campaign 


By L. LUCILE TURNER 


Faculty Adviser, “Guard and Tackle,” Stockton, California 


injustice were discussed. The edi- 
torial concluded: 

But still, the athletic expenses must 
be paid in part from other funds, and 
the school is encumbered by a slight 
deficit for the year. If every boy who 

comes out for any sport on any team 
had a student body card, if every boy in 
the band had one, and all students who 
haven’t one made an effort to get one, 
the slight deficit of $13.18 could be 
erased, and a very substantial balance 
would student 
could look up to his Alma Mater and 


say, “You’ve had one big year.” 


There was decided resentment 
among the boys active in sports, and 
from the teachers of athletics, with, on 
the other hand, favorable comment 
from others in the school. Many boys 
considered that by taking part in 
sports, they did enough for the school 
without paying $1.00 for a student 
body card, although more money was 
spent for their benefit than for every- 
thing else. Shortly after this, a radio 
announcement advertising a basketball 
game called forth the next editorial 
on the subject: 


SPORTS PUT HIGH SCHOOL ON 
THE MAP? 


remain. Then every 


Recently it was announced over the 
radio that football and sports are the 
things which put Stockton High School 
on the map. Just which map was the 
speaker and why were 
sports the only thing mentioned? 


referring to, 


Stockton High has been famous for 
a long time, and sports alone are not 
what made it so. In fact if it were not 
for the other things in which Stock- 
ton’s name has been glorified, there 
would not be a school. Since its be- 
ginning, the school has always grad- 
uated outstanding students in _ practi- 
cally every line of study. (Then follow 
the names of a dozen graduates who 
have attracted attention in different 
fields.) The Playcraafters also played 
so important a part in making dra- 
that the school re- 
“Har- 


Recently in a nation- 


matics a success 
ceived a paragraph notice in 
per’s Magazine.” 
wide editorial and newswriting contest, 
(two students) won honors in the Pa- 
cific Coast division. The “Guard and 
Tackle Weekly” and “Annual” have 
nearly always brought home trophies 
and medals in state and national com- 
petitions. 

It seems that in making such a state- 


ment to the public, a speaker should 
not forget to add the names of the 
other departments which advertise the 
school. ‘“Backyards’”, the linoleum 
block print by Billy Fitch which took 
first prize in the national contest last 
year, probably did more to advertise the 
school than the whole “Ghost Train.” 
The print was exhibited in a score of 
cities in the East. The Red Cross 
posters sent to Washington also reflect 
across the continent to Stockton. Is the 
Lodi (neighbor school) football team 
mere famous than the stock judging 
team? Is the Modesto (another neigh- 
bor) football or basketball team more 
renowned than the Modesto Boys’ 
Band? (The band won national hon- 
ors). Were the San Francisco High 
Schools as well known before the na- 
tional flag essay contest as after the 
event? 

Students come to high school to learn 
their “A B C’s” in science, civics, litera- 
Football, basketball, and track 
happen to be spectacular side issues 
and not regular courses of study. 


ture. 


3 HERE was considerably more re- 


sentment, and the editors were 
charged with prejudice against sports. 
However, the result partly of these 
eftorts was a change in the constitution 
to provide for a budget. Further, a 
budget committee was formed, com- 
posed of members of the school board 
and of the faculty, who were to super- 


vise the budget and authorize its 
various allotments. 
By this time monthly statements 


were being printed, and financial state- 
ments for each game, so that students 
and teachers might know exactly how 
the funds were being raised and how 
expended. There was some opposition 
to this, but it is being continued. Re- 
cently a reminder was given that the 
prosperous years should share with the 
less prosperous, in this editorial: 


DON’T FORGET THE LEAN YEARS 


Just now, school finances are at high 
tide. Receipts from the football games 
are steadily piling up. This, however, 
is no signal to begin draining the school 
funds. 

Every other year is a lean year for 
the student body financially. Last year 
almost all games were played on other 
campuses. In such a case, this school 
receives only expenses for the team. 


As a result, due to the cost of football 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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The Cannon 
BOOMS 
An Extra 


By JAMES F. BURRELL 


HE English department of Ar- 

senal Technical high school, In- 

dianapolis, Indiana, presented a 
program before an assembly of six 
thousand students and teachers on 
January 15 in the school’s auditorium. 
The program was unique in that it en- 
deavored to represent every phase in- 
cluded in the English department, both 
as to curriculum and to extra-class 
groups:—Literature, composition, ex- 
pression, advertising, journalism, pub- 
lic speaking, library, the library and 
literary clubs, and the student publica- 
tion, the “Arsenal Cannon.” 


The climax and completion of the 
most interesting and instructive pro- 
gram came with the sudden appearance 
of typical newsboys crying, “Extra! 
Extra!” and bearing copies of a special 
two-page edition of the “Cannon.” 
The front page featured news stories 
of the program and the assembly it- 
self. The second page contained fea- 
tures on the origin of punctuation and 
the queer derivations of a number of 
much used words. One article was de- 
voted to new books received in the 
school library. Two short editorials 
discussed the value of good English 
and the library as the literary center 
of the school. The sheet was humor- 
ous in part, in that some of the ar- 
ticles were take-offs on the phrase- 
ology used by some of the flowery 
critics of the day. 


In connection with the publication 
of the extra, it is interesting to note 
that it was printed in the school’s print 
shop, which at the same time was tak- 
ing care of its regular job of printing 
the fourteenth weekly issue of the 
“Cannon.” For this reason, the shop 
required the copy to be in exactly one 
week ahead of time. At 10:30 A. M. 
Thursday morning assignments for the 
copy were given to the staff, which was 
also busy with the regular last issue 
and the completion of the work on the 
semester's magazine. By 1:30 the 
same day half the copy was in to the 
printer, and the remainder was in by 
10 A. M. the next morning. Almost 
all of the stories demanded interviews 
with faculty members before they could 
be written. 


The sheet was a three-column bal- 
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English Department Holds First Assembly 


Good English 
Usage Stressed 


For the first time in the history 
of Technical High School the entice 
knglish department cooperated in 
presenting to the student body a 
program, “The Romance of Words,” 
Friday, January fifteenth, in the 
school auditorium. The rapidly 
moving production centered atout 
various phases of English as repre- 
sented by a Mrs. English who lives 
in the Arsenal and her ten child- 
ren: Composition, Library, Public 
Speaking, Advertising, Expression, 
Journalism, Cannon, Library Club, 
L.terature, and Literary Club, and 
h:r body guards, Words, Spelling, 
Penmanship, and Punctuation. 

The stage-craft students, in- 
structed by Mr. Chelsea Stewart, 
constructed all sets. 

The English VIIIC class, under 
the supervision of Miss Margaret 
Burnside, wrote and compiled the 
continuity for the program. Posters 
advertising the use of better Eng- 
lish were distributed throughout 
the auditorium. Representing the 
advertising class of Miss Sarah 
Ewing, which had charge of the 
publicity, were sandwich men, 
wearing signboards bearing mot- 
toes and advertisements. 

When the student body entered 
the auditorium, it was conscious 
that an unusual entertainment was 
about to take place. Mottoes on the 
walls boosted the interest, arousing 
curiosity pertaining to what the 
program was going to be. 

From the introduction of Mrs. 
English and her children through 
the program to the tableaux at the 
finish not one moment lagged. 
Sketch followed sketch so quickly 
that every person in the audience 
wes tense, anxious not to miss one 
word of the dialogue or one move- 
~ent. At the completion of “The 
Romance of Words,” a_ greater 
interest in the various phases of 
English was universal. 





“What did you do with your 
tooth brush on the night of Octo- 
ber 5, 1918?” trumpeted the detec- 
tive to the vibrating thief. Yes. 
even mystery books are included 
in Tech’s comprehensive reading 
list on which can be found books 





EXTRA! 


Stratford Club Production 
Scores Hit at First 
Showing 





A good play and superb acting 
were the combining circumstances 
that assured the success of Ly- 
brook and Burrell’s drama pre- 
sented, for the first time, by 
members of the Stratford Literary 
Club at the program given by the 
English department Friday, Jan- 
uary fifteenth, in the Tech Audi- 
torium. 

Fraught with symbolism as it is, 
this extravaganza gives to those 
fine actors of the Stratford Club 
an unusual opportunity to display 
their dramatic ability. As usual, 
Lybrook and Burrell present as the 
result of their collaboration a 
drama vivid in its portrayal of the 
war against poor English. 

Perhaps the presentation rises 
to its greatest heichts in the opera- 
tion scene where Dick Shun, played 
by Robert Lybrook, undergoes ‘a 
horrible ordeal. One of the doctors 
is portrayed by the other author, 
James Burrell. 


The fine restraint and poise of 
the actors make this production, 
which is yet unnamed, equal to the 
former work of these noted play- 
wrights. 


The entire cast presented an un- 
usually smooth performance at the 
premiere. Members of the cast are: 
First doctor, James Burrell: second 
doctor, Warren McDermed; third 
doctor Georre Schmidt; patient, 
Dick Shun, Robert Lybrook; first 


interne. Gail Martin: second in- 
terne, James Steinbarger; first 
nurse, Beatrice Roehm; second 


nurse, Kathryn Addison. 
We predict a long run for. this 
play. 


“Every day look at a beautiful 
picture, read a_ beautiful poem, 
listen to beautiful music; and if 


Mrs. English 
Presents Children 


Variety of Work in the English 
Department Pictured 





John Kingsbury and William 
Craigle, well-known radio announc- 
ers, read the continuity for “The 
Romance of Words,” given at the 
English department assembly. They 
introduced to the student body Mrs. 
English, her ten children, and her 
four body guards, all of whom are 
supposed to live in the Arsenal in- 
stead of the shoe of the Old Woman 
of nursery rhyme fame. The con- 
tinuity had been compiled by the 
English VIIIC class. 

Kathleen Sims explained how 
fascinating is the study of words 
in her talk entitled “The Romance 
of Words.” Lewis Bose presented 
an original myth, written by Helen 
Price, representing the work of an 
English III class. 

Jeanetta Fields gave a book re- 
port written by Norma Holtman 
on the book, “Six-foot Six,” the 
story of Sam Houston. Jeanetta 
stood on a dictionary while giving 
her report. “Mother’s Words,” a 
poem by Anna Hempstead Branch, 
was read by Ruth Davis, a pupil 
of Expression. 

A group of six students from 
the physical education classes, 
under the supervision of Mrs. 
Grace G. Knight, presented “The 
Dance of the Punctuation Marks.” 
The dancers were Betty Ann Gise, 
Charlotte McKay, Betty Reed, 
Isabel Sommers, Dorothy Maybe, 
and Edith Andrews. Rhymes, writ- 
ten by Amos R. Wells, introduced 
each individual mark as it pranced 
out. James Burrell and Robert Ly- 
brook wrote the skit performed by 
members of the Stratford Literary 
Club. f 

A series of tableaux, sponsored 
by the Library Club, depicted Art, 
Science, Sports, Literature, His- 
tory, Craftmanship, Music. and 
Prama. Kowena Penrod, Mildred 
Anderson, Gladys Stevens, Martha 
Currie, Catherine Duke. Bethel 
Monical. Margaret Ziegler, and 
Ruth Ellen Smith. who took part, 
appeared from the pages of a 
large book, each one carrying an 
article appropriate to her role. 


for every taste, books to suit every possible, say some _ reasonable 

mood. thing.” —Goethe 
, ” 

anced page make-up, the regular Words”, by 


“Cannon” having only two columns. 
It was distributed at the close of the 
program at the entrances of the twelve 
buildings as a souvenir of the assembly 
to the 5,600 students as they re-as- 
sembled for their classes. 


The use of microphones and ampli- 
fiers was made throughout the pro- 
gram. The continuity, written by the 
class in creative writing, was announced 
by a public speaking student from a 
stage microphone. A talk by another 
public speaking student on the “Ro- 
mance of Words”; an original myth, 
written by a sophomore and read by 
a boy in English III; the reading of a 
book report on Sam Houston, “Six- 
foot Six”; and a poem, “Mother’s 





Anna Hempstead Branch, 
recited by an expression student, were 
included. “The Dance of the Punc- 
tuation Marks”, a dance by six girls 
from a physical education class, was 
also given. 


As a humorous feature on the pro- 
gram, a five-minute skit, written and 
enacted by students of the Stratford 
Literary Club, depicted the straighten- 
ing of the diction of “Dick Shun”, 
who was “in a very bad condition!” 
A huge book with opening leaves, made 
and operated by boys in the stage- 
craft class, served as the setting for 
a series of tableaux portraying Art, 
Science, Sports, Literature, History, 
Craftsmanship, Music, and Drama, as 


given by the Library Club. 





Three 





Uaried Uerse 


HE “Iris,” the magazine of the 


Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, is purely literary in its 
scope. 

It does not limit its poetry contrib- 
utors to any one theme, nor must these 
contributors have attained any definite 
grade in the school. We are apt to get 
a charming poetic gem from a fresh- 
man as well as from a senior. 


The contributions are voluntary and 
are not class assignments. 


The poems on this page are fairly 
typical of any that may appear in any 
one issue of the “Iris.” 

MARY BAYLSON. 
Faculty Adivser. 


My Square 


I watch it through its adolescent spring. 

It grows and loves—becomes despon- 
dent, 

Wonders why it was ever born. 

It loves once more—revives and sings. 

It flourishes and grows—is green. 


I watch it through a scorching summer. 

It grows and loves—but is resigned. 

No time for wondering of birth, 

Is interested in life—in rain. 

Blazing days and silver nights—then 
rain at last. 


Last lingering moments of a happy 
summer. 

Sweet memories of bright-lit crescented 
nights. 

And when the rain comes—cooling 
freshness 
Rejuvenation—paeans 
happiness. 

Ah, the last touches of the fingers of 


summer. 


of new-found 


I watch it fade into the glory of au- 


tumn, 
A new glory—no longer flourishing and 
growing, 


Mellowing and ripening—trees rest 
weary heads. 

Gorgeous farewells of banners in the 
sky, 

The red and golden glory that comes 
with fall. 


I watch it creep into the whiteness of 
winter. 

It covers itself trembling with coid and 
age. 

Rest and sleep—teisure for thinking, 
thinking of life. 

It had lived- had passed through 


Four 


spring, summer, and autumn. 
Now peace and contentment and 
warmth—under snow. 
—Frances Tebet. 


An Autobiography 


I am—Od4d in character, plain in looks, 
With transcendant moments 
that nothing brooks, 
Down in the vales, up in the sky, 
Strange, flighty, character 
that am I. 


Sometimes I dance with ecstasy, 
And laugh and chirp in high- 
est glee, 
And sometimes I’m solemn, dis- 
consolate, gray, 
gloom and morose 
thoughts, unwilling prey. 


To 


But the moments in which, like 
a lark, I soar, 
Fully repay me for gloom, 
and more, 
For ’tis then my feet are tipped 
with wings, 
And gladly and freely my 
spirit sings. 


I am—Sensitive, feeling every touch 
Of casual coldness, and 
shrinking from much 
Contact with the matter-of-fact, 
every-day world, 
Upon whose cold bosom I'll 
some day be hurled. 
—Harriet Reinish. 


Immortality 


What is this earthly body but a shell, 
Which shelters in its inmost crevices 
The singing, bounding spirit that is I? 
When weary with the darb monotony 
Of plodding ceaselessly through bogs 
of pain, 
I clamber through the gloomy entrance 
way, 
spring 
space. 
I climb the narrow, spiral stairs of 
clouds 
Unto the golden turrets of the stars, 
And thence, embarking on the crescent 
moon, 


I drift in state upon the Milky Way. 


The winds with gentle fingers stroke 
my hair, 


And into oblivion 


through 


The humming of the worlds lulls me 
to rest. 


No harsh or clanging tone can stir 
These mighty murmurs of eternity— 


The cloak of peace is draped around 
my mast. 

Or, perchance, craving for the joy of 
flight, 

I soar along on wings of poetry, 

And hear the tinkling of immortal bells 

Resounding through the arch of heav- 
en’s blue. 

And then a hope, as infinite as light, 

Envelops with its calm my glowing joy, 

And wafts me gently back upon the 
earth. 

Once more I bind myself to homely 
things 

Forgotten in my deathless soul’s de- 
light. 

But petty cares no longer shake my 
faith, 

When sad with pity for my suff’ring 
home 

I bow beneath the burden of my tears, 

For I can loose each straining, mortal 
bond 

And float serenely on the breath of 
God. 


—Mary Marenbaum. 


The Candle 


Did you ever sleepy sit 

And watch a candle drip 

Into the deep mouthed trough 

Of a brazen stick, hand wrought? 

See it fall in glassy swells, 

Like the weird and mystic stone work 

Where the deep jowled shadows lurk 

In caves that mighty water formed, 

And there through eons wept and 
mourned, 

And shall weep through years forlorn, 

Where of its tears hard lime is born? 


Ever gaze upon the flame? 

Wonder whence or how it came? 

Trace its course up and up. 

Up, interminably up? 

Higher yet it fades away, 

Yet it may go on for aye, 

Reaching, yearning toward the sky. 

What art seeking up so high? 

The treasure of a crescent moon 

Or just that spot where shadows loom? 

Still straining on forever vain 

Till one shall snuff thee cold again. 
—Cora M. Strother. 


Piratical Unemployment 


The moustache of Captain Chevrolet 
Is long and fierce and red, 

He can’t afford to cut it, 
For he needs his gold for bread. 


The “Tigu” anchored in the bay, 
Of black and sullen hue, 
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Will sail no more, because she leaks 
Like last year’s overshoe. 


The captain thinks of wife and babes; 
He will not see them starve, 

He hies him forth a gory path 
To fortune’s door to carve. 


He strides into the treasure house 
Of Isaac Moskowitz, 

Thrusts forth a horrid pistol, 
And receives for it two bits. 


The clipper sign of the barber shop 
The captain’s eye arrests, 

Within this shop he takes his place 
Amid the waiting guests. 


The fierce moustache has fiercer grown, 
Its redness is more red. 
The line is long, he’s waiting still, 
While his family waits for bread. 
—Nancy E. Sladen. 


The Dance of the Earth 


Through the roaring blackness 
It crashes. 

Through wind lashed space 

It reels. 

Pond’rous and mighty 


It dances eternally. 


A million stars look on in awe. 
A. moon retreats 

In gentle flight. 

It is the earth! Drunken, giddy, 
It dances its dance 


Of mad delight. 
—Virginia Birdsong. 


In Tony’s Stew 


A Parody on “In Flanders Field” 
In Tony’s yard the garlic grows 
Between the stones, row on row 
That marks the place we first took root. 
The chickens bravely clucking, scoot 
Amid the empty cans below. 


We are the garlic! Not long ago 

We lived, saw rain, felt his stiletto, 

Grew and were grown and now we lie 
In Tony’s stew. 


Pick up your brothers from the row: 

From Tony’s hand they shall be thrown. 

Like us, into the boiling broth. 

If ye break faith with us, thus roth, 

Ye shall not sleep from indigestion 
From Tony’s stew. 


—Virginia H. Wright. 


Poetry from the Lit 


Selected by DAVID C. HAMILTON, Editor, the Lawrenceville (N. J.) “Lit” 


N selecting the poetry for this num- 

ber of “The School Press Review,” 

I have included poems from the 
Lawrenceville “Lit” of the school year 
of 1930-31, as well as from the issues 
which have already appeared this year, 
in order to present a more complete 
cross-section of the “Lit’s” poetry. 

While the “Lit” has no definite and 
unvarying taste in poetry, by a hasty 
glance over recent issues, we find the 
poetry falls more or less into two 
groups: poetry which gives evidence 
of genuine artistic ability, and poetry 
whose primary purpose it is to appeal 
to the average person in Lawrenceville. 
The first group covers a wide unlimited 
field—in form, from free verse to son- 
net; in subject, from hate to love. The 
second group seems to deal for the 
most part with the school itself, and 
(especially around Prom time) with 
subjects pertaining to girls. In the 
poetry which follows I will endeavor to 
illustrate in a general way each group 
or type I have mentioned. 


* * * * * * 


Beginning with the last-named type, 
we have here a poem which should 
have an appeal to prep-school fellows. 


March, 1932 


Revulsion 


As an actor will keep repeating 

The same lines with scarce a pause, 
Everlastingly entreating 

A reward of vain applause, 

So I act, and strut, and banter, 
And I lay my manhood down, 

But a slave to the enchanter, 
Nothing better than her clown. 

For this I lose the action 

Of rod, and gun, and sail, 

Bound by the false attraction 

For the female by the male. 

Is it for this that I have waited 
Through the endless winter days? 
If so, I’m more than sated 

With women and their ways. 

I must seek my true companions 
Whose guns shoot straight afield, 
Whose feet know hills and canyons, 
And whose hands the fly-rod wield; 
And I’ll trade my mask and manners, 
And become again—a man. 


C. C. Perkins. 


x *k * 
Here is a poem which deals indi- 
rectly with school. 
Resentment 
Hemmed in by walls 


Of chalk-marked slate, 
In gloomy halls 
We vegetate. 


The Red Gods call 
To limpid streams; 
By rock and fall 


The salmon gleams. 


At break of day 

Through sifting snow 

O’er ruffled bay 

The geese fly low. 
Give to the old their musty books— 
To us, the mountains, fields, and 

brooks. 
C. C. Perkins. 
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HE “Lit” occasionally, for the sake 

of variety, accepts poems which 
have little literary value. However, 
many think them clever, and therefore 
this poem appeared in the “Lit” this 
year. 


Out of Date 


Let words be spoken 
In feeble token 

Of the Toque, 
Whose day is past. 
There was a hat 
To wonder at. 

Did it evoke 

The summer vogue 
To be a joke 

At last? 


Unhonored Toque, 
How many folk 

Have prayed for such a hat, 
And worked in vain 

To make you plain 

Yet chic, and delicate. 
Alas, the bright rosettes 
Are nothing but regrets, 
Condemned forevermore 
To grace the attic floor 
Or languish in a drawer! 


The moth societee 

Will find you instantly. 
They’ll hold a jambouree 
And work incessantly 
To render pot puree 


Your silken filigree. 


And oh! the holes they’ll poke 

In the unresisting Toque. 

So in a little while 

You'll be a ragged pile 
Because—they changed the style! 


ae 


E skip now the lighter poetry and 

come to more serious effort. The 
following poem illustrates a type which 
has appeared very often in the pages 
of the “Lit”; namely, the morbid or 
gruesome poem. 
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The Entrance to Oblivion 


A form— 

Red blotches, 

Staining a death-white skin; 

Damp boyish curls that straggle in the 
water, 

Rising—falling—with sickening rhyth- 
mic motion, 


Pulped by the waves against a jagged 
cliff. 


A girl— 

Alone, 

Speechless with bitter grief, 

Holding a broken belt with trembling 
hands, 

Staring with horror at the pure white 
flower, 

Rooted in rotten rock—he had reached 
too far. 


Low moans! 

Shrill screams! 

Darkness of wild despair! 

Above her head the lofty pine trees 
loom, 

Stretching aloft their dark and febrile 
fingers, 

Seeming to whisper, “why?” 

J. de B. Bertolet 


HE following poems are selected at 
random, representing the best 
poetry which has appeared in the “Lit.” 


On Seeing an Old Woman 


Consummate fool, that I have held so 
dear 

The transient, soft apparel of the bone: 

This wretched, rheumy-eyed, and with- 
ered crone 

May once have caused a lover’s gentle 
tear. 


W. Davey. 


Verse from 


HE picture-making verse here in- 
iz cluded comes from “The Cadet,” 

New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. Lieu- 
tenant L. J. Query is the well-known 
adviser of this magazine. 


Life 
By Donald Ward 
AN eagle 
Floated across the vast extent of 
blue, a shape, menacing, 
A lone black cloud of evil omen. 


Nearer it came, and then, 
As a disturbed whippoorwill’s plaint 


broke silence, 


Six 


To Elizabeth Barrett 


Hers was a life of beauty, here on 
earth, 

A fragile flower of a sombre hue 

Yet softly silvered with the grateful 
dew 

Of love, which shed on her its perfect 
worth. 

Hers was a faith unfaltering and pure, 

Filling her soul with clear transcendent 
light 

Even throughout the purple hours of 
night 

When, torn with pain, death held a 
subtle lure. 

She gave the faith and beauty of her 
life 

By virtue of her pen to all the world, 

Painting with words the music of her 
heart 

Unmarred by years of keen and bitter 
strife, 

With pain and illness. 
impearled 

Her beauty grew complete, pain left 


behind. 


With new joys 


J. de B. Bertolet. 


City Spring 
Spring in the city 
Is not really spring; 
It is only a breath 
Of the true thing. 
It is only a whisper, 
Only a scent, 
Only an inkling 
Of what God meant 
When he made Spring. 
If soft hands tug 
At each heart string, 
And drive you mad, 
’Tis only Spring 
Who is trying to vault, 
Out of pity for you, 
The high grey walls 
That shut out the blue 
And the green of Spring. 

M. Wentworth. 


the “Cadet” 


Quick as a flash it sprang to life and 
downward swept 
Swift as an arrow from Ulysses’ bow. 


It rose again 


And whirred away, burdened—an 
eagle. 

te 

Hands 


By W. J. Fleming 
ITTLE Mother, your hands that I 


remember as soft, 

gentle. fragrant—like white roses 

—with the deeds of passing years, 
Are now thin, fading, slender as pale 





moonbeams in the time of autumn 
mists. 

I would that my strong ones, clasping 
yours, could give you strength, 
tired hands, so delicate in the 
fading sun! 

Le: me bend near you that they may 
rest ’gainst my bosom; there your 
refuge is from the wintry sky. 

om Silent hands. 

How still they lie in folded peace, 
resting like lace upon your breast, 
angel Mother of mine. 

Underneath them is my heart; philos- 
ophic words of learned men can 


not ease the desolation of this 
hour. 

Another day I shall call to mind each 
word you said, each restive, 
pensive sigh, 

And know at last, through you, the 
beauty of Faith, your simple 
trust, dear welcoming hands. 

2: eS 
A. Clock 


By W. J. Fleming 
PEOPLE come from trains, 


stop, look at me, 
and move on. 


, - F # 


Autumn 


By Donald Ward 


HERE was frost upon my window 
This morning,—a delicate stencil 
Of silvery patterns, 
Of deep-drooping willows 
And heavy, fantastic ferns 
That were scattered over the sill. 
An age-honored sign of the winter; 
An infallible omen of winter. 


The moon is not a crescent 

As in September (when it shone above 
the rose bush), 

Nor a great globe of false sunlight 

As in mid-July. 


It is only a half-moon, 
Half-moon of November, 
High over the city, 
Waiting for the winter. 


The winter is an insolent braggart 

Who is hushed for an instant 

In touching with arrogant lips the dead 
face 

Of his mother, the Earth, 

And whispering sadly the old, old 
promise 

Of Resurrection. 





These things are the heart of Autumn: 

The fading of Day,— 

The mourning of all nature; 

And the shallow laughter of heedless 
children 

In the gray stone streets 

After the flowers have withered 
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Chinese Journalists “Learn by Doing” 


Students at Yenching University Work Part Time on Newspapers, Visit Busy Centers 


ENCHING campus 
proper and its many 
compounds and _ affiliated 
fields of operation now cov- 
er quite a large and extens- 
ive area, forming a large 
community. The university 
administration itself, the 
student self-government, the 
Christian fellowship, the 
many social and charitable 
organizations conducted by 
the members of the faculty 
end student body, all have 
activities not unlike a small 
government. Journalism 
students, in their capacity as 
reporters and special writers, 
are encouraged to follow the proceed- 
ings of these bodies and make proper 
reports. 
To Mix With People 
A journalist is expected to know 
something of everything and must 
be able to mix with men and women 
of all classes and understand their 
functions and problems. The Depart- 
ment of Journalism of Yenching 
University, besides insisting that 
all students registered with it 
should choose a four or five-year 
course which will help them to 
tenceforth follow the main lines 
of thought of activity of the peo- 
ple at large, is trying to encour- 
age students to interest them- 
selves in all lines of every day 
doings around them as early as 


possible. 
Study General Subjects 


Many persons in China have 
the mistaken notion that the staff 
of a journalism department is to 
be solely responsible for the edu- 
cation of a future journalist. It 
is so, as far as the instruction in 
the technical side is concerned. 
But this technical part consists of 
but one-fourth or one-fifth of a 
student’s whole course in the uni- 
versity. Other departments in the 


fession. 
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Before the graduating class of 1931 
was released to the service of the pro- 
fession, the department subsidized a 
trip to the less known places in China 
so that the future journalists might 
have a farther outlook into their own 


in the journalism student body. 


and Publish Two Journals 


MANY LANDS REPRESENTED IN YENCHING 


“In spite of the risky position to which journalism has been put 
in the not too distant past by Chinese politicians and militarists who 
would arrest and shoot down journalists at will, still many young 
men and women these days are preparing themselves for the pro- 


“In Yenching University alone, some twenty students have reg- 
istered in courses which will assist them to better prepare themselves 
for the journalistic profession, and almost an equal number is taking 
ene or more courses in journalism—principally in advertising, jour- 
nalistic writing, and introduction to journalism. 

“Practically all the leading provinces in China are represented 
Parents of some of the students 
reside in America, Hawaii, Java, the Straits Settlements, and other 
places where there are many overseas Chinese. 
dents this year is an American.” 


Know People Before Service 


country. 


The department has a staff of three 
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permanent resident members 
of instruction, besides three 
other part-time lecturers 
coming regularly from the 
city. The clerical and lab- 
oratory staff is responsible 
for the care of the business 
office and the laboratory 
practice. Every lecturer is 
an active journalist, either 
a correspondent, editor, or 
manager of a well-known 
newspaper or news agency. 

All the leading members 
of the permanent staff have 
been active newspapermen 
connected with large news- 
papers or news agencies at 
home and abroad. Every assistant in 
the department is either a graduate in 
journalism or one who has had experi- 
ence in editing or publication work. 

Students Produce Newspaper 

To give every journalism student a 
chance to study and practice at the 
same time, the department is supervis- 
ing the students in the publication of 
two journals, one a tri-weekly 
newspaper, and one magazine, a 
journal of opinion. 

The students are assigned to 
duties of editing, reporting, copy- 
teading, business managing, and 
other capacities necessary to assist 
in the production and circulation 
of a newspaper. There is an edi- 
torial office inside the printing 
concern with which the depart- 
ment has a contract to print the 
paper, and future journalists work 
side by side with compositors and 
the press crew. 


Small Community Leadership 

The tri-weekly is not a school 
paper in the ordinary sense of the 
word. It is intended to be an 
experiment of a small community 
newspaper with the section of the 
western suburb of the former 
Chinese capital as its field of op- 
eration. Since Yenching Univer- 
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university co-operate with that of 
journalism. It is the university, 
not the department, which is of- 
fering training to students who 
would like to take up newspaper 
work in the future. 

The department is doing every- 
thing it can to bring its students 
into contact with the outside 
world which, after their gradua- 

tion, they must face. 
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The Yenching Gazette, December 17, 1931. 
are printed in Chinese and page one in English 
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Three pages 


sity forms an important institu- 
tion in Peiping west and is near 
the office of publication, often 
than not the events at Yenching 
dominate most of the space of the 
paper. This is, however, not the 
desire of the department. 

Besides the class instruction 
given by the regular lecturers the 
students of the department, or- 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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“Dress Accessories for the School Paper 


By DOROTHY L. SHAPLEIGH 


PRING invariably brings in a num- 
ber of devices for brightening up 
last year’s costume; and, in review- 

ing several papers from all over the 
country, it appears that some might be 
used to advantage in the field of school 
publications. 


“You should never judge a book by 
its cover,” says the old adage. How- 
ever, if you will recall the lady who 
sat across from you in the bus, you 
will remember that she was attractive, 
and honestly prompts you to admit 
that it was due to the flower on her 
frock and the pleasant color scheme of 
her ensemble. So with papers, as with 
people, we judge from appearances. 


Ic very definitely is “the human 
thing to do.” 


For this reason, if for none other, 
we should give special attention to the 
layout of our papers. More good copy 
is killed by bad placement, a too- 
pretentious head, or worse, a trite one, 
than by any other means. The serious 
pupil with personal interest may per- 
haps dig into the hidden recesses of 
the paper to find an original feature 
story, but the rest will not. 


HE panacea is fairly simple. Look 

to the arrangement of the front 
page. Much as we dislike to, we will 
begin at the top. Does the nameplate 
look as though it were borrowed from 
some other publication, differing in 
type from that of the body? Often 
enough the nameplate quite overpow- 
ers the rest of the page. Sacrifice if 
you must the too-large cuts in the 
corners of the nameplate and substi- 
tute small boxes or dogs’ ears. 


Limitations of type sizes and styles 
can be overcome by the use of a little 
artistry. Double heads may be used 
to advantage for the big story of the 
issue. Often a good appearance re- 
sults from the use of the same kind 
of head lines in the first and last col- 
umns of the page. 


If two heads must appear on the 
same level, let them be different. If 
possible use two styles or sizes of type. 
If not, let the lengths differ. 

Many papers give a good impression 
as long as they are folded in the mid- 
dle. Opened out there is nothing below 
the center fold but body type. If there 
is any law or regulation about heads 
below the center of the page it reads 
that they should be used, not that they 
aren’t permissible. The page is other- 
wise overbalanced. Too often full 
column stories are run on the front 
page. This gives the page a dull look. 
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Long stretches of type unrelieved by 
subheads are tiring to the eye and for- 
bidding to the reader. It is better to 
continue these stories to other pages 
tor two reasons. First, the attention 
is taken to other features in the paper 
that might otherwise be overlooked, 
and second, more stories may appear 
on the front page, lending a greater 
variety to the news. 


UTS do dress up a paper if they 

aren’t too heavy. They should, of 
course, be placed under a headline and 
not flush with the top of a column 
where they present a fall-off appear- 
ance. Boxes go at the extreme bottom 
or top of a column and not sandwiched 
in the middle where they break up the 
continuity. 

Boxes seem to suggest importance. 
Properly they attract the reader’s at- 
tention to special notices or particularly 
interesting short features. If they fail 





to do that, the effect is that of crying, 
“Wolf, wolf,” and they will not accom- 
plish their rightful purpose when the 
time comes. 

The editorial page should live up 
to its name and contain the masthead, 
editorials, brief paragraphs of editorial 
nature, letters to and from the editor, 
and literary features. Legitimately it 
may not include much more, unless 
ic be the “column.” Care should be 
exercised lest this become merely the 
idle rambling of the writer. Too often 
the “column” is just that and the sub- 
stance of several inches, better used 
tor news or personals, might readily 
be put into one pithy statement. 

This article threatens to become like 
some of those columns, so just one last 
suggestion. If several homeroom or 
club items are to be run, try including 
them under a general heading with 
subheads to break up the column rather 
than just fitting in patchy articles bear- 
ing the homeroom number or the like. 

These are simple mechanical details, 
but their employment adds to the 
crispness of a paper and their absence 
accounts for many a cursory prejudice. 


School Life in Other Gountries 


HERE is an opportunity for a per- 

sonal feature about foreign born 
pupils in your school. “The Southern- 
er” of Minneapolis, Minnesota, under 
the sponsorship of Miss Helen Blais- 
dell, took advantage of its opportuni- 
ties and had one of its Chinese stu- 
dents, Daniel Wong, describe Chinese 
school life. 


Daniel, who was born in the village 
of Wing Sun Hoon, China, and at- 
tended school there for ten years, has 
been going to South since September, 
1930. 

The Wongs came to Seattle from 
China; then they went to San Fran- 
cisco, where Daniel attended school. 


Before he came to South he attended 
Wendell Phillips, Garfield, Horace 
Mann, and Douglas schools of this 
city. Daniel thinks the schools are 
“very fine” and is especially interested 
in writing essays, poems, and tinkering 
with the radio. He hopes some day to 
become a radio engineer. 


The following story reproduced with 
Daniel’s own grammatical construction, 
was written in beautiful penmanship, 
according to Miss Helen E. Blaisdell, 
his news teacher. 

“School hours are shorten not in favor of 
the students’ bright idea, but by the principal 
og Kong ee, the technical institution located 
in the district of Hoy Son and the village 
of Wing Sun Hoon, China. 


“The institution is considered one of the 
oldest building and were built since 1790 
by famous architecture and builders in a 
form of a trapesoided like gure from brick, 
cement and wood, but no iron or steel ma- 
terial in this construction. 


“The school laws are very strict and no 
students allow to skip, if caught they are 
to be punished they are 
brought up and explained thoroughly by 
their parent or guardian of the situation. 
This institution are for boys only not for 
girls because in the old days people believe 
education are of no value to the girls. 


severely unless 


“Classes are divided similar of the Ameri- 
ican school such as English, mathematic, 
science, arts, literature, etc. Arts is the most 
favorite subject to the student. There is such 
a peculiar way of studying that it arouses 
your curiosity and that is we study out loud. 


“In writing we used a brush and dark 
gloomy ink and start from the top of the 
right hand side down, up, down until to the 
left hand side. Gym is taken outdoor every- 
day, that includes volly ball, basketball, run- 
ning contest and rifle drilling. 


“There are four man teachers only and 
they taught from five hundred to one thou- 
sand students. The teachers wore same style 
of clothing as the student except the teachers 
have a finer quality and of mostly silk white 
color and long trouser that surely I would 
say is comfortable.” 


DANIEL WONG. 
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NCREASING numbers of organiza- 
| tions are offering cash prizes for 

work of a mental or manual type 
done in school work in an attempt to 
encourage creative work. The question 
has arisen among a number of advisers 
to school publications as to the wisdom 
of encouraging this general movement. 
The school publication serves as an 
expression of the work of the school 
and a case will soon arise in some 
school when a student must decide 
between spending his time writing for 
monetary reward or contributing to his 
own publication. 

The Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation stands for amateur work and 
for originality and individuality in 
everything that enters into the school 
publication. If a student accepts money 
for a literary or artistic endeavor, is 
he not entering the professional field 
just as if he were an athlete on a school 
team and had accepted a fee for parti- 
cipating in a game or contest under 
auspices other than that of the school? 

Several advisers from different parts 
of America have been kind enough 
to send answers that follow. 


No Professionals on Torch Staff 


REDERIC D. ALDRICH, sponsor 

of the “Glenville Torch,” Cleveland, 
Ohio, writes: 

“Students who receive remuneration 
in any form for their creative writing 
are not amateur writers. Scholarships, 
prizes, et cetera, given at time of grad- 
uation, or after, are not a_ school’s 
business. In the last three years, five 
students at Glenville High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, ceased to be members 
of the ‘Torch’ staff when they received 
prize money and regular pay for stor- 
ies in the ‘Atlantic Monthly,’ the 
Cleveland ‘Plain Dealer,’ the Cleve- 
land ‘Press,’ and the Cleveland ‘News’. 
Their material was essays, interviews, 
news, and sports. If a student begins 
to make money writing, he has entered 
professional work, and is no longer an 
amateur writer. Therefore, we should 
consider a school publication partly 
professional if written by students re- 
ceiving monetary awards.” 


Eliminate Money Prizes 


S journalism adviser of “Central 
High Times,” Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, Miss Grace N. Elliott states: 
“Personally, I believe that there are 
too many contests of all kinds to which 
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Money Awards for Creativeness? 


A symposium in answer to the question of the status of the student creator 


who competes for monetary awards 


students in high school are asked to 
submit essays or other types of writing. 
These contests take up not only too 
much of the student’s time but also 
too much of the teacher’s if they are 
properly conducted. 

“T have never believed in monetary 
rewards for school service and am, 
therefore, not in favor of those rewards 
for writing because the emphasis is 
usually placed upon the reward. A 
student, if once he begins to get money 
from outsiders as an inducement to 
creative writing or other kind of work, 
is apt to become, as we sometimes say, 
‘high hat’ when asked to write for his 
own literary publication which offers 
him no reward other than the honor. 

“However, if he does receive money 
as a prize, I do not think that either he 
or the publication to which he may 
contribute should be considered pro- 
fessional since the contests are all un- 
derstood to be amateur and are under 
scholastic management. Then, too, 
within his own school literary contests 
may be held which offer money prizes. 


“The easiest solution would be to 
eliminate money prizes from literary 
contests both in school and out of 
school. The student who really wants 
to write and can write will continue to 
do so without the monetary reward.” 


Texan Opposed to Monetary Awards 
ROM Amarillo, Texas, where Mrs. 


Maude I. Browning is adviser of 
“The Sandstorm,” the high school 
paper, she comments: 

“When a student is rewarded by 
monetary awards for work the object 
of which is the development of the 
creative, he can no longer be consid- 
eved an amateur. Moreover, the pub- 
lication to which he contributes must 
of necessity be classified as a profes- 
sional journal. 

“I am decidedly opposed to the stu- 
dent contributor to a high school 
publication being given monetary 
award. There will be time enough for 
him to enter the field of journalism 
as a professional writer after he has 
completed his education—or at least 
his high school education.” 


Educational Objections to Large 
Monetary Awards 
COMING from his experience as a 


judge in several contests, Mr. Ju- 
lian M. Drachman, literary sponsor of 


the “Morris Piper,” New York City, 
writes the following: 

“Having been a judge in several 
competitions conducted among high 
school pupils, I have had many oppor- 
tunities to witness the inevitable short- 
comings of such contests, and I am 
therefore firmly convinced that they 
should be managed very cautiously, if 
permitted at all. In no case, I believe, 
should any young student be given a 
large monetary award. My objections 
are on educational grounds: such con- 
tests set up false ideals and material- 
istic standards of success; they implant 
misleading notions of superiority in 
those who have a knack of winning 
and dangerous feelings of inferiority 
in the minds of those who, for all their 
sincere effort, somehow never come out 
better than second; they stimulate the 
ruinous desire to ‘get rich quick’ rather 
than the sound determination to work 
steadily at a normal occupation; they 
encourage the anti-social desire to con- 
quer others and exalt self, rather than 
the social ideal of co-operation for the 
advancement of the group; and some- 
times, through the fallibility of the 
judges, they do all this where it is 
undeserved, perhaps giving a valuable 
award to one whose work is not really 
the best. 

“However, it does not seem to me 
that the occasional winning of a prize 
in a competition which may be little 
more than a fairer sort of gambling 
is to be classed as professionalism. 
That term should be reserved for those 
who work consistently at a trade in re- 
turn for regular wages. I should, there- 
tore, seek to eliminate all large mone- 
tary awards from high school competi- 
tion but should not rule their winners 
out of legitimate contests.” 


“Danger Presented,” Miss Ewalt 


W RITING as a staff member of the 

School of Education, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio, Miss 
Clara Ewalt says: 


“Offering monetary reward for crea- 
tive work in English presents a danger 
which although it has not yet to my 
knowledge become acute might well 
do so. The teacher should be able to 
handle this matter by showing the stu- 
dents how infinitesimal are the chances 
of their winning when judged mathe- 
matically—that time could hardly be 
used to poorer advantage than in com- 
peting for a prize when there are from 
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300 to 10,000 contestants. The student 
who neglects his own publication to 
enter such contests shows poor judg- 
ment.” 


Dr. Fretwell Favors Monetary Awards 
R. ELBERT K. FRETWELL, a pro- 


fessor of education in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, writes 
favorably about monetary awards. 
“‘My idea is we want to help the pupil 
write just as well as he possibly can. 
If in the course of the writing, he sells 
some of his material, I think that 
should count in his favor rather than 
be held against him. Personally, I 
should not bar him from our press 
association contests so long as he is a 
bona fide student of the school he 
represents.” 


Commercialism, a Great Threat 


ROM Lincoln High School, Tacoma, 
Washington, comes a message from 
Mr. Homer A. Post, editorial and busi- 


ness adviser of “The Lincoln News.” 


“I have always contended for the 
scholarship award in such cases, and 
have held that such prizes for excel- 
lence in scholarship in subject matter 
is furthering the development of the 
highest ideals in education in that it 
leads to more and higher education 
and, through that, a greater develop- 
ment of the creative in the individual. 
And we need more of that in this 
country to increase our fund of real 
literary production. 

“But to give monetary awards with 
no strings attached and with no assur- 
ance of what the award will ultimately 
be used for is all wrong, in my judg- 
ment. Awards should be offered with 
the purpose in mind of developing the 
latent possibilities in the individual, 
and should be used only for the fur- 
ther development of them. They are 
democratic in that the poor boy and 
girl may get his chance at the highest 
and best in education as well as those 
who are able to finance their own ways 
toward that end. To give awards for 
the sake of money alone, however, is 
to commercialize education at the ex- 
pense of culture. Commercialism is 
one of the greatest threats to our fu- 
ture, and we should guard against it 
in our education of the youth. 

“I would, therefore, say that no per- 
son accepting scholarship awards for 
work done in the class room is a pro- 
fessional, providing the work was done 
as a requirement of the course and not 
for the purpose of getting the award. 
Professional writers, in my opinion, 
should not be used on high school 
publications. Anyone who accepts an 
award given to further the highest 
ideals of education is not a professional 
providing the work done to attain it 
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is a part of his regular class room work. 
He is a professional if such awards are 
accepted purely as money earned in 


the pursuit of a line of work with no 
specifications as to how the money 


shall be used.” 


Newspapers 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the daily mimeographed publication, 
was started last July 20 with only three 
staff members but grew in size and pro- 
portions until seven more members had 
to be added. Its purpose, to give all 
the latest and most important news, 
was successfully fulfilled. 

A four-page four-column newspaper, 
entitled ““The Pow-wow,” was the week- 
ly with a staff of fifteen including the 
adviser. 

x ok * 


Included in the pages of the West- 
field, New Jersey, newspaper of Jan- 
uary 22 were two and one-half columns 
of news and features about the activi- 
ties of the Roosevelt Junior High 
School. 

These articles were written by junior 
high students with by-lines for each 
contributor. 

The local daily carries this special 
school feature weekly. 
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EATURING half-tones in a four- 

page mimeographed paper, the 
cubs and the staff of “The Marshall 
News,” Marshall High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, released “The Cub Re- 
porter” at the end of the semester in 
January. 

Published semi-annually in the in- 
terest of outgoing and incoming jour- 
nalists, “The Cub Reporter” is unique 
in that four half-tones were inserted 
in the make-up. This process was 
done by allowing space on the stencil 
for the engravings which were inserted 
afterwards by hand. 

LeRoy Weinstein, associate editor of 
“The Marshall News,” headed this 
project, and was advised by Mr. Batt, 
sponsor of “The News” and “The Re- 
view” of Marshall. 

A column with a hand-drawn head 
and two cartoons were also features. 
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Edited by the senior class of Johns- 
town, New York, High School, “Sir 
Bill’s Bugle” is a four-page four-column 
paper that is published every three 
weeks. The major staff positions are 
filled by seniors but there are under- 
classmen that serve on the staff. 


* * * 


A special supplement, Cleveland 
“Pain” Dealer, accompanied the Jan- 
uary 22 issue of the “John Hay Led- 
ger,” Cleveland, Ohio. With “ears,” 


stating “Seeing Is Believing” and “You 
Can’t See It, But It’s True,” this sec- 
tion was of a prophetic nature. Many 
of the graduates of the January class 
were depicted in such occupations as 
they might fill in 1952, the date line of 
this particular page. 

A cartoon, “Current Proceedings of 
1952,” graphically told how eight of 
the graduating class would be earning 
a living thirty years from the date of 
publication. There were many other 
clever features concerning the grad- 
uates. 
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Pupils gave assignments to the fac- 
ulty of the John Marshall High School 
of Richmond, Virginia,, for the De- 
cember 4 issue of the “Monocle.” 

Although many of the faculty failed 
to submit copy, the students had an en- 
joyable time giving assignments to the 
faculty. 

One of the faculty wrote editorials 
and a column; another, about alumni; 
and still another, a story entitled 
“Globe Trotters.” 

Other contributions came from club 
sponsors and faculty members who did 
not permit their names to be used. 


* * * 


January 20 marked the twelfth birth- 
day of the “Wyandotte Pantograph,” 
Kansas City, Kansas, of which Miss 
Eleanor Baptist is adviser. 

The size of student body as well as 
the number of columns of the paper 
has grown in this past decade: in the 
case of the former from fourteen hun- 
dred to twenty-two hundred, and in the 
latter from five columns to seven. 

The staff of “The School Press Re- 
view” joins the former staff members 
of the “Pantograph” in sending their 
best wishes. 


* * * 


In the lower left hand corner of the 
front page of “Black and Gold,” Cleve- 
land, Ohio, there appeared classified 
advertisements in the issue of Novem- 
ber 13. 

The rates are very nominal for this 
service—only 5c a line. 
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Congratulations are in order for the 
splendid twelve page Christmas issue 
of “The Pinion,” McKinley High 
School, Honolulu. 
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How We Did It! 


By MARK SCHREIBER 


Colorado Springs (Colorado) High School “Lever” 


TARTING the school year with 
S very few advertisers in view was 

the situation that confronted the 
“Lever” this year. The paper had a 
small surplus and depends very greatly 
on its advertisements. Much time was 
given by the staff and supervisors to 
enlarging the “ad” section. Finally, 
five facts were selected by us to use in 
an attempt to sell space. The facts 
that we used were named by us “The 
Golden Rules of Advertising.” They 
are: 

(1) 
it is wise to make proper impressions on 
them while they are at an age where habits 
are easily formed. 

(2) Very often parents are interested in 
the school paper and can be reached effec- 
tively through this medium. 

(3) 
deal of power in the home buying, such as 


Students are buyers of tomorrow and 


High school students exert a great 


automobiles and radios. 

(4) By forming an early friendship with 
a student, the business man profits very 
greatly. 

(5) High school students are extravagant, 
especially in entertainment and in buying 
c‘othes and confections. The logical means 
of reaching this important group is through 
the high school publication. 


After bringing our advertising up to 
a standard where the paper was self- 
supporting, we desired to give the mer- 
chant a real incentive to advertise. 
Much time was spent in submitting 
plans to each member of the business 
staff and to our business sponsor. Many 
plans were contributed but the one 
adopted was the “Ad Contest.” It was 
designed to interest the student body 
in the merchants who advertise with 
us and to establish better relations with 
the merchants. Only subscribers to 
our paper may participate in these con- 
tests. Our paper is distributed to the 
student body the third period Friday, 
(which comes immediately before 
noon,) when the contest begins; each 
contest closes at 4 o’clock that after- 
noon. To interest the students we give 
free tickets to school activities as the 
prizes. Usually there are three tickets 
given each week. 


NE of the most popular type of 

contest is the one in which numbers 
are inserted throughout the advertise- 
ments. The student must select three 
of these numbers. The numbers which 
the student selects must be identical 
with the three we have. The numbers 
we have are the ticket numbers to the 
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activity. In presenting these contests 
we always attempt to remind the read- 
ers that the winning of the contest is 
just luck and requires no particular 


skill. 


The result of the first contest was 
that 87 readers attempted to win a 
prize. This we considered a very fine 
result for a first contest and so we defi- 
nitely decided to continue these con- 
tests. It was much easier than we had 
expected to get a response from the 
readers. We found that the contest 
must be simple, short, and interesting 
to the participants. Free tickets to 
school activities arouse the interest of 
many students who become enthusiastic 
readers of the advertising section. 

Business men enjoy advertising in a 
paper where there is an incentive for 
the students to read their advertise- 
ments. Consequently we had been con- 
ducting a series of Merchant Gifts in 
connection with our “Ad Contests.” In 
these merchant gifts, some business 
men gave free sandwiches, pencils, 
fountain drinks, and cash rebates on 
purchases. To receive these gifts, the 
reader must present the “ad” and make 
a purchase from the merchant. One 
shoe dealer conducted a slogan contest 
in which he gave a_ substantial cash 
award. To illustrate the great height 
to which our advertising section rose 

















3:45 P.M. 


RULES OF AD CONTEST 


1. Open only to Lever subscribers. 
be in to AD CONTEST Headquarters, Main Hall by 


2. Look through the Ads and locate the names of 

the concern whose addresses appear in the blanks. 

Print neatly in these blanks the name of the con- 

cern; clip out the blanks and bring them to the AD 
Contest Headquarters, Main Hall. 


3. This is another contest that will be easy to win 
so hurry right now and get your answer in. 

4. Our prizes this week will be one ticket each to 
the first 3 correct answers received, these tickets are 
for the Centennial-Terror football game to be played 
here one week from tomorrow. 


at various times, we were forced to take 
out our contests and school activity 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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120 N. Nevada 


Answers must 


ATE on a warm afternoon, at that 
. time of year when the soft per- 
fume of summer flowers hangs 
heavily in the air, and the birds are 
almost too lazy to sing, and only an 
occasional locust sends his piercing cry 
to the heavens, a young couple stroll 
slowly through the garden of a rich 
estate not tar from Athens, about 
seven years before the great Persian 
invasion of Grece. They speak in low 
tones, being afraid to break the magic 
spell of the season, but as they come 
nearer, we can hear their confidential 
speech. They are unaware that we are 
near, for lovers are as beings on the 
shores of Lethe, heedless of all save 
the beauty around them, happy in the 
blissful forgetfulness of their love. But 
hark, they speak. 


“Fair Milto, yonder bird has roused 
himself to sing the praises of thy raven 
hair, more dear to me than all of 
Greece herself. See, love, how fair his 
plumage; cans’t translate his song? 
Nay? Then harken; he says that this 
fair garden is as dark as Tartarus it- 
self compared to that bright light that 
radiates from thine eyes.” 


The voice came low, but with a firm 
accent: “Aye, but wouldst thou not 
have done better this last year to ex- 
ercise thy muscles for the Delphic 
games, lest Miltiades, who has prac- 
ticed this past twelve-month, put thy 
last year’s discus throwing to shame? 
I fear that too much palm wine has 
made less thy herculean strength.” 


“Nay, not so; for how else to cele- 
brate the winning of such a peerless 
bride as thou? Surely not in dark se- 
clusion mid a hoard of books, but in 
bright merriment to pass a final bach- 
elor year.” 


“And I am nigh disposed to make 
thee pass more bachelor years until 
thou findst another bride, and thou 
doest not quickly mend thy ways.” 


Philoxenus’s tone changed. ‘“For- 
give, fair Milto; I do swear to you by 
Zeus that I will ne’er again touch palm 


wine ‘til I die. Will that suffice?” 


“Nay, not yet; for oaths are easily 
made, but with much labour kept. Not 
til thou hast proved thyself for one 
full year will I consider thy ill ways 
amended.” 


“°Tis just,” he replied, “and I was 
sadly wrong, and should have heeded 
all thy earlier warnings. But a year 
will prove that I am worthy of thy 
love.” 


Twelve 


“Milto” 


By CEDRIC H. WHITMAN 


Here the eternal triangle of the 
story is given a_ historic back- 
ground in Greece. Cedric Whit- 
man. the author, is a senior in 
Rogers High School, Newport, 
Rhode Island. 


Milto said: “I am happy to see you 
thus humble; wilt dine with us tonight? 
Thou wilt? Then come and we will 
prepare, for Miliades comes tonight to 
dine, and on the morrow you will go 
together to the games and later I will 
tollow.” 

At these words the lovers turn an 
angle in the garden and we can hear 
no more. 


T the Delphic games, Philoxenus 
lost nearly every contest he enter- 
ed, but he told his friends that he was 
saving his strength for casting the dis- 
cus. When this was announced he en- 
tered, and took his place. Philoxenus, 
being last time’s champion, cast his 
first. Not Apollo himself could have 
put such grace into the movement, not 
Heracles such strength. His disc sang 
through the air and fell to the earth 
in a cloud of dust. Philoxenus stood 
aside, panting, and taking pleasure in 
seeing the others fall short of his; but 
his joy was inexpressible when Mil- 
tiades’ fell nearly two cubits short of 
the mark. Miltiades, vexed, chal- 
lenged Philoxenus again, and the lat- 
ter, still badly out of breath, for he 
was not at all in trim, accepted. Again, 
though not by so wide a margin, Phil- 
oxenus won. He could hardly breathe 
at all, now, but his determination to 
prove that he could cast a discus far- 
ther than Miltiades made him accept 
Miltiades’ third challenge. He raised 
the discus, swung it back, and just as 
he gathered strength to drive it for- 
ward, he fell at full length on the 
ground. He had burst a blood vessel 
in his brain. Wondering people rushed 
to his side, and boys brought water, 
thinking he had only fainted from the 
heat; but finding he was dead, most 
of the spectators went back to their 
seats. The games proceeded. 
Miltiades’ head swam. He looked 
about him and realized that Milto had 
seen what had happened, and was 
probably hurrying home. Rallying his 
confused senses, he mounted the horse 
on which he had come to the games 
and spurred at full speed down the 
road which Milto would be likely to 





take. All day he rode and through 
the night. He guessed that she must 
have gone another way — perhaps 


shorter, for he had not overtaken her 
—but he would get to her as soon as 
possible. He had checked the mad 
pace of his horse, for the animal was 
almost exhausted. He rested it, rubbed 
it down, gave it food, and pushed on 
again. On the next evening he ar- 
rived at Athens and thence went on to 
Milto’s home. He entered and was an- 
nounced, but he was told that Milto 
did not wish to see him. He lingered 
a while, then turned and walked with 
an unsteady step down the marble 
stairs. 

Slowly he mounted his horse and 
rode out of the courtyard. The last 
dark shadows of evening were falling; 
the first stars were beginning to 
twinkle; with each stage of deepening 
darkness Miltiades felt more oppress- 
ed. Barely aware of what he was do- 
ing, he turned his horse’s head toward 
Thebes. The gloom became deeper: 
Miltiades’ cloak was all that could be 
seen; then that was gone; only the 
steady cadence of the horse’s hoofs 
was heard. Finally they too were 
swallowed up; the silence of the grave 
prevailed. The darkness had fallen 
like a smothering mantle on the lone, 
sad traveller far upon the road to 
Thebes. 


* * * 


Seven years have wrought a change 
in Milto’s lovely face. It is no longer 
as smooth as before; her eyes are no 
longer as brilliant; they have a sad, 
but resigned, expression, and indeed 
she is resigned, resigned to a life of 
servitude to Athene. In a fortnight 
she is to take final vows which will cut 
her off forever from the social world 
which, at one time, she loved. No 
longer she loves this world, no longer 
does she take pleasure in anything but 
doing good to the unhappy who 
chance to stray into the temple. 

Now she stood inside the portals, 
gazing absently at the heroic figure of 
the stately goddess. She always felt 
calm as she looked into the perpetually 
peaceful face of Athene. The bronze 
countenance bore always the same 
beautiful, benevolent expression. 


HE turned on hearing a step behind 
her, and beheld a bearded man of 
perhaps thirty years. He seemed un- 
happy—exceedingly so. In his hand 
he bore a sheaf of wheat to sacrifice. 
With slow steps he approached the 
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altar, glanced at Milto, as if he had 
just noticed her, laid the wheat at the 
feet of the goddess, and watched it 
burn. Then kneeling, he remained 
for a long time, while Milto stood aside 
and gazed at him, her own heart sad 
at his unhappiness. Finally, with the 
intention of being helpful, she ap- 
proached him, somewhat timidly, and 
touching him on the shoulder: 


“Thou art unhappy,” she said; “is 
there not something that I can do to 
lighten the oppression in thy heart?” 


He did not answer, but rising slowly, 
with his head down, he left the temple, 
leaving Milto rather puzzled. 


The next day at the same hour, he 
came again, and Milto besought him as 
before to tell her the cause of his sor- 
row. At first he refused to tell her, 
but finally she found out that the 
reason for his grief was his love for a 
lady who, he thought, would not listen 
to his suit. She wanted to know why 
he hadn’t asked her, but he shook his 
head and replied that he knew it was 
of no use, since he had been the ac- 
cidental cause of her lover’s death. 
Milto looked keenly at him and turned 
away. When she looked back, he was 


gone. 


Three days later word came that 
Darius of Persia was bringing over a 
huge army to avenge the defeat of his 
last expedition. The city was in a 
tuimoil, for the garrison at Athens 
was comparatively small and Sparta 
had refused her help. Milto offered 
frequent sacrifices to Athene, whom 
the people trusted to deliver the city 
{rom the impending peril. From early 
morning the populace had been flock- 
ing like sheep to their shepherd from 
before the great wolf that was Persia. 


Late in the afternoon the stranger 
came again, seeming more unhappy 
than ever before. He was dressed in 
armour now, and as he entered, Milto 
recognized Miltiades. Milto almost 
ran to meet him. 


“Miltiades! I thought it was thou 
three days ago.” 


“Aye, Milto, I came back a fortnight 
ago from the Chersonese, where I was 
general over nine thousand men for 
seven years. I leave tomorrow to fight 
this Darius. But I have no heart for 
the fighting, no desire to win; and what 
availeth the work of a disheartened 
soldier?” 


“Such words are most unworthy of 
thee, Miltiades. Art thou so grieved 
by the lack of this woman’s love that 
thou hast no desire to deliver Greece?” 


She spoke reproachfully; Miltiades 
contemplated the floor earnestly, 
brushed aside a pebble with his foot 
and replied: 
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“Aye, but her love means more to 
me than Greece or aught else.” 

“Perhaps,” said Milto faltering, “she 
thinks more of thee than thou 
thinkest.” 

He took a step toward her; she re- 
treated and continued: 

“But she would have real reason to 
despise thee it thou shouldst shirk thy 
duty, and allow Darius to capture 
Athens. You are Greece’s only hope, 
Miltiades.” 

“Aye, but if I conquer Persia, and 
yet not gain her, what reward is 
there?” 

Milto hesitated; she stood motion- 
less, as if a struggle were going on 
inside her. At last she said: 

“Miltiades, Greece is very dear to 
me; if thou lovest me as much as thou 
sayest, go, and if the Greeks conquer, 
thou wilt find me ready to be thy 


wife.” 





“And thy vows?” 
“T have not taken them yet; I can 
still renounce my priestesshood.” 


“Milto!” 


“Now go; Athene gives thee her 
blessing.” 


E waited to hear no more. He 
inclined his head for an instant, 
then ran down the temple stairs and 
disappeared. Milto, half sick at her 
promise, yet triumphant at having con- 
quered her own feelings for the sake 
of Greece, went to her chamber. 


Two days later, news came that Mil- 
tiades had conquered. Her heart 
swelled with pride. Crowds of people 
came to the temple, offering sacrifices, 
and praising Miltiades, yet hardly 
glancing at the real saviour who, a 
slender graceful figure, stood modestly 
at one side, the inspiration of the vic- 
tory at Marathon. 


Cuckoo! 


By MELVIN SIMONDS 
Berlin (N. H.) High School 


Read how Molly’s sense of humor riled her husband who finally admitted 
he was “Cuckoo” 


HE flat of Terrence’s right hand 

smacked the breakfast table a ter- 

rific blow, so that the coffee urn, 
a wedding gift from Aunt Agatha, 
rocked perilously, and be it said for 
the anger of Terrence that he reached 
no rescuing hand. Instead, he whacked 
the table just as vehemently with his 
left and declared in his best court-room 
voice: 

“Of all the messes you’ve served me 
in the last six weeks, this takes the 
cake. Toast, hard; eggs, hard; butter, 
soft, and the coffee cold. Here I am 
sitting up until 2 A.M. every night 
working on this Wentworth case to give 
us a lift in the world, and all you can 
do in return is to dish out a mess like 
that. I tell you—” 


“Cuckoo,” interrupted the cuckoo 
clock (gift from Uncle Ned). “cuckoo, 


cuckoo—” 


OLLY had a sense of humor. She 

giggled, tried to yawn, and laughed 
right out. “You're eight times cuckoo,” 
she managed to gasp. “You'd better 
start for the office.’ Off she went 
again into another paroxysm of laugh- 
ter. She could not stop. 


“There you go!” Terrence snapped. 
“Keep it up. A clock says ‘Cuckoo, 
cuckoo’ and you get a big laugh. That’s 
the extent of your brain. Why I ever 
married you I don’t know. I—. Lis- 


ten, will you shut up?” 


“Oh, Terry, if you could have seen 
your face when that clock said—said 
‘Cuckoo, cuckoo’ oh!” Molly rocked 
in her chair, her hands covering her 
mouth, but laughter leaked through 
her fingers. There was something hys- 
terical in her laughter, but Terry did 
not notice. Neither did he notice the 
dark circles under her eyes and the 
pencil lines of fatigue at the corners of 
her mouth. 


FOR months Molly had been living 
on her nerves alone. Terry, young 
and ambitious, had been given the op- 
portunity to handle the Wentworth 
case, which meant, if he won, making 
a name for himself and a long stride 
toward success. It meant working un- 
til the morning hours. It meant Molly 
must be silent, never underfoot, and 
always close by to serve. It meant 
sometimes she went unkissed, except 
for a perfunctory absent-minded peck. 
It meant she must answer the tele- 
phone, interview visitors, answer 
Terry’s mail, keep tabs on his appoint- 
ments, watch his suits and his linen, 
and never disturb or bother him. 
There had been weeks and weeks of 


that and trying to make both ends 
meet in their little white house. Now 


the clock had said ‘Cuckoo, cuckoo” 
and suddenly her nerves had all un- 
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ravelled like the springs in a broken 
timepiece and she was laughing. 


Smack! 


BOTH hands together now and the 

dishes rattled. ““That,” cried Terry, 
“settles that, you laughing hyena! 
You’re a fool. I’m going and you and 
that Wentworth case can go hang! 


Laugh that off.” 


Terry ran up the stairs two at a 
time and began to pack his bag. He 
cleared his dresser top in a_ single 
sweep, hair brushes, comb, collar-case, 
and Molly’s picture. Charging down 
the stairs, he snatched his coat and 
hat from the closet, and slammed the 
door viciously as he went out. 


TERRY caught the 8:30 for Boston 

and when his train reached the 
North Station he went directly and 
bought a ticket for a Northern Maine 
junction. Like a homing pigeon he 
was heading for his camp. To this 
day, Terry had no recollection of how 
he spent his time when waiting for that 
evening train, but he went aboard as 
soon as it was made up. Rage was 
still upon him. His hands clenched. 
He wanted awfully to punch something 
or somebody. A porter came and put 
a lady’s traveling case upon the rack. 


“Listen, porter, is that a lady’s case?” 
“Yas, suh, it mos’ certainly is.” 


“But can’t you put her somewhere 
else?” 


“Sorry, suh, but we all fill’ up.” 
Let her have the lower 


berth. I'll take the upper.” 


Terry went into the club car to 
smoke and it was late when he returned 
to the sleeper with its swinging green 
curtains and solitary pairs of shoes. He 
found his berth. As he climbed up, he 
bumped his head and subsequently bit 
his tongue. Black rage settled like a 
cloud and he snarled under his breath. 
Sleep came quickly after the long 
weary hours of work during the past 
weeks. 


“Very well. 


Somebody—something was tickling 


his foot. “All ri’, ll get ri’ up. I— 
what!” Soon, Terry was more than 
awake. 

“Sh! Terry, do you want to wake 


up the car? Oh, Terry, I knew you’d 
start for camp with a temper on like 
that, so I packed my bag with your 
Wentworth papers and a change of 
clothes and took a chance on the train. 
I wasn’t sure you were aboard till I 
heard you bump your head. Never let 
me hear you talk like that again. And, 
Terry—” 

Somehow the secret was not so ter- 
rifying now, and Terrence was fight- 
ing to put that secret in a pigeon hole 
in his mind and at the same time re- 
tain his dignity; but it kept getting 
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away from him and running over his 
brain in mad whirligigs. He wanted to 
dance and tell everybody. He wanted 
to turn cart-wheels. 


— A Review 





“Molly, darling,” he whispered 
loudly, and his voice nearly cracked 
with excitement, “no kidding, why I— 
I’m cuckoo, cuckoo!” 





Writing for Profit - - = = By Emanuel R. Freedman 





WRITING FOR PROFIT. _ By 
Donald Wilhelm. 385 pp. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


This is, as Mr. Wilhelm frankly 
points out, a “professional” book—a 
book for those who want to earn money 
by writing. It is, therefore, unsuited 
for classroom use as a textbook, for 
the theory behind most English com- 
position courses in high schools is “art 
for art’s sake.” And Mr. Wilhelm 
deals with “art for profit’s sake.” How- 
ever, the book can very well be used 
to supplement the usual texts, for it 
gives an insight into the world of pro- 
fessional writing—a world which will 
some day lure many of those now writ- 
ing themes and essays in the high 
schools. 


Mr. Wilhelm covers the whole field 
of “writing for profit.” He discusses 
newspaper work, magazine articles, 
radio writing, fiction, syndicates, ad- 
vertising, publicity, verse and motion 
pictures. The treatment, as a result 
of the wide territory covered, tends to 
be sketchy, for to deal adequately with 
any one of these topics would alone 
require a full-sized volume. However, 
the fundamentals are presented, and 
that is enough for those who want to 
get a general view. 


A large part of the book is given 
over to statements by successful writers 
and editors. Their opinions and sug- 
gestions are helpful, but as is inevitable, 
there is much repetition. After all 
there are only two ways to write—a 
right way and a wrong way—and there 
is not a very wide difference of opinion 
among professional writers as to fun- 
damentals of writing the right way, 
however much their finished products 
might belie their opinions. 


Thus it is that we have W. Somer- 
set Maugham advising the writer to 
write “simply,” using “the plainest 
words . . . in the most natural order.” 
And Fannie Hurst believes that “the 
writer must have what, for want of a 
better word, we call ‘intuition’.” Ed- 
gar Sisson declares that “no one who 
lacks a tonal sense can be a writer of 
prose of the first order, in either fic- 
tion or in essay or in other accepted 
form.” (This last statement, I am will- 
ing to wager, would come as a shock 


to Theodore Dreiser.) There are many 
other statements, some valuable, some 
merely interesting, and others worth- 
less. 

If he learns nothing else, the student 
of writing should learn to abhor the 
obvious. Certainly Mr. Wilhelm could 
not have had any such thought in his 
mind when he wrote: “A _ publicity 
man... is likely to be just about as 
successful as his skill and experience 
qualify him to be.” Nor could Earnest 
Elmo Calkins have spent very much 
time in thinking up this gem: “Writing 
copy is not all there is to advertising, 
any more than sowing seeds is all there 
is to farming. But seed must be sown 
to make farming a success, and copy 
must be written to make advertising a 
success.” 

However, Arthur Guiterman comes 

forward with some pointed advice to 
would-be poets: 
“IT suppose the best thing for the 
young poet to do would be to write 
or as many subjects as possible, includ- 
ing those of intense interest to him- 
self . . . He should write on themes 
suggested by the day’s news . . . He 
should send his verses to the daily 
papers, for they are the publications 
most interested in topical verse.” 

And Mr. Guiterman adds a word of 
admonition which applies to all writers, 
not only poets: “Don’t write what 
everybody else is writing.” 

All in all, “Writing for Profit” is of 
value to those desiring to obtain a per- 
spective of the various forms of pro- 
fessional writing, but it is of little use 
to the specialist. 


The Review Read by Entire Staff 

[n a letter of recent date from Miss 
Alice L. Vail, faculty adviser of “The 
Cactus Chronicle,” Tucson, Arizona, 
we learn the following: 

“Will you kindly advise us as to 
whether our dues to the C. S. P. A. 
are paid for 1931-32? Our relations 
with this association have been so help- 
ful, as well as pleasant, that we do not 
want to be behind in our dues. My 
entire staff also reads ‘The School 
Press Review’ with great interest, and 
we do not wish to miss a copy.” 

Such letters are encouraging, to the 
editor, to say the least! 
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“She Editor Writes 


(Continued from Inside Cover Page) 


Speakers are being secured for the 
meetings and the usual fine spirit of 
co-operation among the advisers and 
staffs of the publication members of 
the Association, the newspaper men of 
the city, and the University authorities 
is being experienced. 

The Convention luncheon, which has 
outgrown every location in which it has 
been held, will take place this year in 
the magnificent restaurant of Grand 
Central Palace, the grand exposition 
building of New York, where five 
thousand can be seated at one time. 
We don’t expect five thousand this 
year, but we do expect to see this 
number in the future if the annual in- 
crease continues at the same rate as 
it has developed in the past. 

In 1925, the First Convention ad- 
journed after a performance of the 
Varsity Show in the Grand Ballroom 
of the old Waldorf-Astoria, where 
now the Empire State Building rears 
its imposing tower. 


The Eighth Annual Convention will 


adjourn after the Varsity Show, 
which will be held for the first 
time in the Grand Ballroom of the 


new Waldorf-Astoria. The old red and 
gold color scheme and ornate decora- 
tions of the first Waldorf-Astoria have 
given way to severe modernistic lines 
and cream and silver are the dominant 
notes in the decorative plan. 


We hope to meet you when you 
enter McMillin Theatre for the first 
session on Thursday afternoon, March 
10, and we shall say au revoir with re- 
gret as you leave the Waldorf on Sat- 
urday afternoon, March 12. 


A C. S. P. A. Convention is the 
greatest meeting of the school press 
world. Ask anyone who has been 
there and he will tell you the same 
thing. It is one of the great educative 
experiences of secondary school ac- 
tivity which no one can afford to miss. 


Of course, we shall see you there. 
7 y y 
FACULTY advisers will receive keys 


at the coming Convention, thus con- 
tinuing a practice established two years 
ago. Advisers work hard on their pub- 
lications and they have little in the 
way of a tangible reward when the 
year’s work is done. The C. S. P. A. 
hopes to honer those who are spending 
much time and effort in making the 
school publication world better than it 
has been in the past, and when the 
keys are presented to those so honored, 
we know you will agree with our se- 
lections. 
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Iris Staff Internews Channing Pollock 


N these days 
when gangsters 
are so glorified, 


both on the screen 
and legitimate 
stage, and when so- 
phisticated divor- 
cees and their “affairs de coeur” con- 
stitute the greater part of our enter- 
tainment, it is indeed a novelty to find 
a dramatist who cares so little for the 
material rewards of his plays that he 
actually uses as his heroes “poor but 
honest” people, and, what seems even 
more incredible, pictures them not as 
fools and imbeciles, but as honest and 
virtuous characters. 





In Channing Pollock, whose play, 
“The House Beautiful,” the Profes- 
sional Players have brought as their in- 
itial offering for this season, we find 
such a dramatist. It is Mr. Pollock, 
author of “Mr. Moneypenny,” “The 
Fool” and “The Enemy,” plays which 
have had more than their share of suc- 
cess, whom this interview concerns. 


M R. POLLOCK, who has been writ- 
ing for the stage for the last 
thirty years, is most versatile. His mu- 
sical comedies and contributions to the 
Ziegfeld Follies received the approval 
of the critics, and his dramatic plays 
have all had long runs even on Broad- 
way. Before his career as a dramatist, 
Mr. Pollock was dramatic critic on sev- 
eral newspapers, where he became thor- 
oughly acquainted with the theatre. 


Bearing this in mind, our first ques- 
tion was: 

“What part ought the theatre play 
in the life of an individual?” 


THE theatre should and does play 

an enormous part in every per- 
son’s life. Therefore, if our usual fare 
is plays exploiting gangsters and so- 
phisticates, we naturally become im- 
mune to the ‘commonplace’ but finer 
things of life. But these things which 
we, as a result, regard as prosy are not 
so. They represent the bulk of the 
average person’s romance. How many 
gangsters do you know? How many 
millionaires, who have five or six lim- 
ousines, do you know? Not many. 
But the average romance, wherein the 
couple marry, buy a house, work to- 
gether, and so on, you find is the ro- 
mance of your best friend, of your next 
door neighbor, and of the person who 
sits beside you in the subway. As for 
tragedy, is not the man who has just 
lost his job as tragic a figure as you 
can find, even in the most tragic and 
sordid plays written by any of the mod- 
erns for stage or screen?” 


“Which city, Philadelphia or New 


“Iris Leaflet,” bi-weekly paper of 
the Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, printed this interview in its 
columns, October 21. 
Baylson is the adviser. 





York, do you think 
is more receptive of 
your type of play?” 
“Philadelphia. Al- 
most any city wel- 
comes plays like 
mine more than 
does New York. Most plays, however, 
are written for Times Square, and that 
accounts for the type of play that is 
continually being thrust on us, and that 
we are expected to enjoy. New York 
demands sophisticated plays, so such 
plays are produced. But what is so- 
phistication? Nothing but a blind for 
ignorance and shallowness. I have 
served in the war, lived in almost every 
part of the world, worked on several 
newspapers and for many years been a 
dramatist, and am still the most unso- 
phisticated person you could meet.” 


“PO you like being in Philadel- 
phia?” 

“Very much. I have very fond 
memories of this city, because it has 
been responsible for much of my suc- 
cess. It was here that I became en- 
gaged to my wife, and here also my 
first play, ‘The Pit,’ was produced. 
Speaking of ‘The Pit,’ I have an in- 
teresting story about it. About thirty 
years ago, when it was being rehearsed, 
the director, dissatisfied with the work 
of the leading male character, dis- 
missed him and put in his place a young 
man from the chorus. That man was 
Douglas Fairbanks. Among the pres- 
ent motion picture stars who first ap- 
peared in my plays are Lowell Sher- 
man, Pauline Frederick and Elsie Fer- 
guson.” 


Miss Mary 


The second act being well on its way, 
and not wishing to miss it, we then left 


Mr. Pollock. 
FROM this contact with Mr. Pollock, 


we have concluded that he is not a 
fanatic, or a reformer, or a propagand- 
ist, as some of his critics have called 
him, but rather a dramatist who, seeing 
the beauty and romance of life, and 
believing that love, loyalty, tenderness 
and self-sacrifice are not “hokum,” 
uses the medium of the theatre to con- 
vey his ideas to his audience, affording 
them meanwhile much entertainment. 


Make Use of Old Diary 


Feature writers, please note! Here’s 
a good suggestion from the Lakewood 
Ohio, “High Arrow of last October. 
Does your grandmother or grandfath- 
er have an old diary in his attic? Any- 
way, an article—“And So To Bed”— 
which was an excerpt from an actual 
diary of a girl living in Lakewood in 
1879, appeared in that number. 
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Mahatma Gandhi Grants Interview to 
Jack McDonald, “Columbian” Reporter 


The following interview with Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, India’s Nationalist and 
the champion of her freedom, was ob- 
tained for “The Columbian” by Jack 
MacDonald while he was in London. 
Jack was privileged to see Gandhi 
through a friend of the MacDonald 
family who is connected with the For- 
eign Office in London. 

Jack was editor of “The Columbian” 
last year, and now acts as the paper’s 
foreign correspondent. He is attend- 
ing school in France. 


The interview follows: 


“Mr. Gandhi will see you now.” 

It was one of the secretaries at India 
House speaking as he motioned to 
me and a group of reporters from the 
London papers. 

We passed through a door into the 
room set aside for the Mahatma and 
there in a far corner, squatting on a 
divan, was the advocate of Indian 
freedom, himself. 


Indian Inspires Awe 


My first feelings were of awe when 
I looked at this dwarf of a man and 
wondered how he could sway the In- 
dian mobs to such an extent that the 
British were forced to pay attention 
to him. Gandhi weighs but seventy- 
five pounds but looks heavier, swathed 
in a flowing cotton cloth draped like 
a toga. This was his only clothing for 
he wears no socks and always goes 
barefooted and barelegged. 

As the reporters asked him ques- 
tions, he appeared at ease and unhur- 
ried in his answers. He spoke broken 
English haltingly, and if he wasn’t sure 
of a point, he would consult his inter- 
preter. He conversed in a very low 
tone and looked at us over the tops 
of a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles 
half way down his nose. 


He Likes Americans 


As I was included in the interview 
through the courtesy of an official, I 
kept in the background, but one of 
the reporters to whom I had spoken 
told me to go ahead and ask him a 
question. On the spur of the moment 
1 asked him if he had any intention 
of coming to America. He paused a 
moment and then said, “Ah, yes, yes. 
I would very much like to visit the 
United States, but right now I can do 
nothing until I have seen this work 
here, finished.” As an afterthought he 
added through his interpreter, “I like 
the Americans very much and hope I 
can count them among my friends.” 
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A reporter then asked him how he 
desired freedom for India. He re- 
plied, “We Indians want control of 
our state finances with our own fel- 
low men in state office. and we wish 
to have our own means of defense.” 

While he kept on mumbling to his 
interpreter, we couldn’t help feeling 
the great personailty of this diminu- 
tive figure. Though he is humble to 
an extreme degree, and does not ges- 
ture and wave his arms forcefully or 
speak in a loud and domineering tone, 
he commands respect. His very self- 
effacement makes him unusual. 


Interesting in Appearance 
He is a benevolent looking old man, 





his close cut hair streaked with white. 
His head is bald in front and he wears 
a little grey moustache over narrow, 
compressed lips. He is nut brown in 
color with the high cheek bones pe- 


culiar to Indians. 


When our brief interview came to 
ar end, he rose to bid us goodbye and 
then we could see the smallness of the 
man. He is thin to emaciation, bow- 
legged, and but a little over four and 
a half feet tall. 


As we left the room we could not 
help but feel that we had left the pres- 
ence of a wonderful man, who is one 
of the most forceful personalities of 


the age. 


A scoop for the “Columbian,” Co- 
lumbia High School, South Orange, 
New Jersey. 


A Market Survey 


HILE aarticles* have been pub- 

lished in the columns of “The 
School Press Review” on advertising 
surveys, the “Columbia University Mar- 
ket” brings to our attention again a 
very worthwhile and convincing—at 
least to the advertisers*—project con- 
ducted by the business staff of the Co- 
lumbia daily “Spectator.” 

We quote the results: 

Recently the Columbia “Spectator,” 
the daily newspaper of Columbia Uni- 
versity, made a comprehensive analysis 
of the Columbia undergraduate mar- 
ket. This survey was made through 
the medium of a questionnaire which 
was answered by a substantial per- 
centage of the student body. The re- 
sults were compiled on a basis of “Spec- 
tator’s” undergraduate circulation of 
2300. The total circulation is higher 
but for the sake of conservatism we 
have not included the mailing list to 
the alumni. 

The results of this market analysis 
are listed below: 

The students spend $2,067,000 an- 
nually. or an average of $900 per stu- 
dent. 

The students spend $469,800 annual- 
ly on CLOTHING, or an average of 
$200 per student. 

The students spend $92,000 a year 
on TEXTBOOKS, or an average of 
$40 per student. 

The sum of $51,400 is spent for 
BOOKS outside of textbooks. This is 
an average of $22.50 per student. 

The students spend $56,300 annual- 
ly on SPORTING GOODS or an av- 
erage of $24.50 per man. 

The students eat 11,300 meals per 


week in the vicinity of the campus but 
not in the University dining rooms, 
fraternity houses, or their homes. This 
averages FIVE MEALS per student 
per week. 

The students attend 11,880 CON- 
CERTS per year or an average of 5.2 
per student. 

The students attend 41,875 
THEATRE PERFORMANCES per 
year in the Broadway district or an 
average of 18 per student. 

*1. E. S. Murthey — “Advertising 
Methods”—School Press Review. Vol. 
IV., No. 2—p. 3—May, 1928. 

*2. Charles Troxell—“A Survey of 
Student Buying Power.” Vol. IV, No. 
3—p. 13—October, 1928. 

Score Sheet Revised 

HE Committee on Revision of the 

rating scale for use in the Elemen- 
tary Division of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association Contest under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Raymond S. 
Michael of Trenton, New Jersey, met 
this past month at John Jay Hall and 
revised the scale used last year. The 
members of this committee consisted 
of Miss Ida E. Roger, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.; Miss Florence S. Mason, Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Miss Anna C. Scott, Leo- 
nia, N. J.; Mr. Thomas F. McHugh, 
Newark, N. J.; Mrs. Mary T. King, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.; Mrs. Harriet H. Sol- 
dano, Bronx, N. Y.; Mrs. Evangeline 
Gill, Scarsdale, N. Y.; Miss Juliet V. 
Rodgers, Hillside, N. J.; Miss Ruth A. 
Hubbard, Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Ger- 
trude B. Rohrer, Newark, N. J.; Miss 
Mary A. Fisher, Trenton, N. J.; Miss 
Maude Roop, Nutley, N. J.; Miss 
Grace M. Stokes, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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Perseverance Ni ecessary to [nterviews 


and rather eccentric hobbies is 

that most interesting and fascinat- 
ing one of interviewing celebrities and 
persons of note. And what a thrill it 
is to cherish memories of interesting 
“person-to-person” contacts with the 
great, including among one’s victims— 
explorers, authors, dancers, statesmen, 
wrestlers, movie stars, boxing cham- 
pions, singers, generals, musicians or 
what have you? 


Ca among my widely divergent 


Tiring of “Graf Zeppelins” in my 
stamp collection, boxes full of inani- 
mate autographs of great figures, the 
acquisition of arrowheads, sea shells, 
Indian relics, liquor labels, swords, 
coins, and all the other usual typical 
collections of the boy, I craved a thrill 
in the form of personal contact with 
the great and near-great of the world. 
This desire was motivated not entirely 
by boyish hero worship, but by an earn- 
est desire to see what celebrities are 
really like when they throw aside their 
cloaks of public appeal and appear- 
ance. Being possessed of a greater 
supply of gall than brains, I deter- 
mined to gain a scoop for the “Red 
and Black,” newspaper of the East Salt 
Lake High School, which I had the 
honor of editing last year. I determined 
to interview Admiral Byrd, who was 
coming to town on a lecture tour. 


HIS first interview, which was the 

most difficult to obtain, and with 
the man whom I admire most, was, of 
course, the biggest thrill of them all! 
In my youthful enthusiasm and impet- 
uosity I assumed that it would be a 
simple expedient to gain the interview. 
But how chagrined I was when after 
three days of phoning, telegraphing 
and letter-writing I was unable to gain 
access even to his second assistant 
secretary! 


Perhaps a desire to rid himself of 
a pest prompted the admiral’s secretary 
to finally grant the coveted permission, 
for I finally was granted a precious 
five minutes. After slicking down my 
hair and washing my neck, I jubilantly 
set sail for the admiral’s hotel. 


I am sure that I shall never forget 
the thrill and pride that I felt as the 
door of the reception room opened and 
in walked Admiral Byrd himself. The 
picture of that world-honored and in- 
trepid airman-explorer, erect as a 
statue, resplendent in the full dress 
uniform of a Naval Admiral, with gold 
braid glistening, standing calmly with 
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By ROBERT RICHART GROS 


At present Robert is a freshman 
at Leland Stanford University. 
His experience was secured as edi- 
tor of “Red and Black,” newspa- 
per of East High School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
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his six feet of real “he-man” framed 
in that doorway, will live with me as a 
cherished memory for years to come. 
I struggled to my feet, and, in awe- 
struck and feeble voice, acknowledged 
the introduction to his secretary. I 
had been granted but five minutes, but 
this first interview conclusively proved 
what subsequent ones corroborated— 
that truly great men are great not only 
in the eyes of an admiring world, but 
in their true inner selves. His tacit 
understanding and cordial attitude re- 
assured me, and for thirty-five minutes 
(I know, I counted each one jealously), 
we sat and he talked to me as though 
I were an old friend. 


No two interviews have been at all 
similar, for every one reflects the in- 
dividual personality of the interviewed. 
Each has been marked with interesting 
and characteristic incidents which have 
added to the thrill which I feel each 
time fortune smiles upon me and I gain 
my ultimate objective—admission to 
the “inner chambers.” 


HILE I make no foolish claims 

at being an expert or a holder of 
any interviewing records, I have 
evolved a simple formula which I have 
set as my guide, and which has worked 
splendidly with 100% results thus far. 
It is, simply stated: “Tact, courtesy, 
appreciation and above all else PER- 
SISTENCE.” This last is the hardest 
to stick to, for it does become most 
discouraging to have “snooty” third- 
assistant secretaries banging phones in 
your ear; accompanists cruelly advis- 
ing, “I can give you any information 
you wish about so and so;” or the 
celebrity himself answering the phone 
and slying informing you that he is 
not in. However, without dogged per- 
sistence no degree of success can be 
attained—in fact Admiral Byrd told 
me frankly that I had gained permis- 
sion to see him only because of his 
curiosity to see the kid who had been 
so rudely persistent! 


Briefly stated, my method of at- 
tempting to get the interview—which 
by the way, is the most difficult step 


of the whole procedure, is as follows: 


I first write a short, courteous letter 
respectfully (always that, for no cele- 
brity has time for one who doesn’t 
appreciate him) requesting the desired 
permission. I then telephone the sec- 
retary for the answer, and here’s where 
the fun comes in. The constant round 
of receptions, banquets, etc., to which 
a public hero is subjected makes him 
seek privacy as much as possible, and 
the secretary, in nine cases out of ten, 
politely tells me that the interview is 
impossible, though hastening to add 
that “so and so” would greatly like to 
be able to grant the favor. “So and so” 
in all probability knows nothing about 
the request at all, but then “orders am 
orders” in fact I’ve heard the sec- 
retary to one of the “greatest” I’ve 
ever interviewed, swearing up and 
down that his master was not in, when 
we were all right there in the same 
room. 


This failing, I usually send a courte- 
ous and pleading wire to the “victim” 
himself, which usually reaches him— 
for it seems that most celebrities are 
always awaiting the arrival of a con- 
tract or check. The remedy for the 
difficulty of finding out the room num- 
ber (as most hotel operators are unable 
to give it to strangers) is to watch for 
the celebrity’s return from the theater 
or lecture hall, and then do a little 
“Sherlockholmesing.” 

When matters begin to look darkest 
and it looks as though my cause is 
futile, I ask permission to interview 
the secretary or accompanist. This 
usually works, for they are so used to 
seeing their master in the spotlight that 
they appreciate a little personal atten- 
tion. Then while praising the work 
of this individual, I subtly attempt to 
talk him into letting me see the master 
for “just a moment.” 


In the many interviews that I have 
been privileged to have, I have always 
found the interview itself the easiest 
part of all, for, as I reiterate, “the 
great are truly great,” and are usually 
most cordial and accommodating. I 
have always been able to thus secure 
at least fifteen minutes of interesting, 
animated conversation with my “vic- 
tim.” 


O attempt to set down any definite 
rules for the interview itself would, 
of course, be futile—for one must ad- 
just himself to the individual personal- 
ity of the “victim” (as I am wont to 
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call the interviewed; and what could 
be more appropos?). 


However, I’ve found it a splendid 
iaea to prepare, mentally at least, a 
few questions relevant to the career or 
life of the “victim” himself. The first 
few questions should usually require 
simple negative or affirmative answers, 
thus “warming up” to the actual con- 
versation. 


At all times I have attempted to 
express my appreciation and to con- 
vince the interviewed that mere idle 
curiosity does not motivate my visit, 
and to show the utmost of sincerely felt 
courtesy, consideration and tact. It 
is an honor, and I fully appreciate the 
realization of how lucky I am. 


Natural scepticism of friends has 
caused me to always ask the victim to 
jot down a few words, mentioning the 
interview. I have a treasured collection 
of these interesting mementos, ranging 
from John McCormack’s “God bless 
you, my lad,” to Carola Goya’s “En 
memoria del traje azul” (In memory of 
a blue gown which I had admired in 
her recital the previous night.) 


I have used a great variety of means 
of obtaining these interviews, but have 
always tried to be honest and never 
downright rude. I awaited John Mc- 
Cormack’s return to his room for three 
hours with a pal on the servant steps 
of the Hotel Utah; I hid behind a door 
of the great Mormon tabernacle while 
the dressing rooms were cleared of 
curious well-wishers, that I might see 
the great Paderwiski; I literally 
“crashed in on” General Smedley But- 
ler, who was clad only in his B. V. D.’s; 
I was twice “bounced” by tough ushers 
in my efforts to see the great oldtime 
wrestling champion, Stanlisus Zybsko 
in a sports arena; and on other occa- 
sions I have been received in a cordial 
and welcome manner. One really does 
have diversified experiences in follow- 
ing such a hobby! 


I? naturally adds to the interest and 

atmosphere of the interview to obtain 
it in the proper setting, thus greatly 
enhancing the interpretation of the 
victim’s character and personality. For 
example: I interviewed Admiral Byrd 
explorer’s equipment. 


Often as I reflect upon the happy 
memories of these interviews, but a few 
of which I have mentioned, I realize 
that something more than mere proxi- 
mity to the great has lent its charm 
to the occasion. I appreciate these 
opportunities that have given me more 
or less of an insight into the lives of 
the great, and have had intimate 
glimpses of their personalities and lives 
aside from their publicity stories—I 
have learned the true greatness of the 
great! 
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Something “New! 


cA Headline Schedule 


A complete survey of the outstanding type and headline schedules 
used by leading scholastic publications throughout the United States. 
Compiled in booklet form, 9!” x 12”, with every space counted 


and. checked. 


Designed to guide your selection whether you publish a three 
column, six column, or other size publication. 


All type and selected headlines taken from actual school pub- 


lications. 


Ready for the Convention—75c to members of the C. S. P. A— 
$1.00 to non-members—or orders may be sent to the C. S. P. A. 


office at any time. 





How We Did It 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“ads” in order to have sufficient room 
for a small percentage of news. It was 
interesting to us to learn at a state con- 
vention of managers of high school 
publications that the rate used by the 
“Lever” was higher than that of the 
average Colorado high school publica- 
tion; but we have by far the most fi- 
nancially sound paper in the state. 


OR our first two issues, we averaged 

about twenty dollars, which meant 
a deficit. We then conceived the “Ad 
Contest” which aroused the interest of 
the students in the advertising section. 
Since our first contest September 26, 
we have conducted a contest almost 
every issue with a wonderful response 
from our student body. Never has the 
same person won twice although many 
have entered other contests than the 
one in which they were victorious. 


One of our advertisers was so elated 
over his results in the first contest that 
he has asked to be included in each 
series for every issue. Of course, no 
paper can allow a monopoly by one 
merchant when others are clamoring 
for admittance. 


Through both the regular “Ad Con- 
test” and the inserted merchant gift 
offer we have created the good will of 
the merchants to such an extent that 
we had as many inches of “ads” as the 
staff wished to print extra pages for our 
recent editions. After you show the 
business man by actual proof that it 
pays to advertise in your paper, he is 
your advertiser until you fail to show 
him this once proved fact. Continual 
contests are the only means we have 


found in keeping the students inter- 
ested in the advertising section. 

Everyone connected with the busi- 
ness department of our paper is unani- 
mous in his faith of the “Ad Contest.” 
The smallest number of students to 
submit results for any of these contests 
was fifty-nine and in comparison our 
largest number of entrants was one 
hundred forty-three. These contests 
are very valuable to the paper and they 
have done much in making our adver- 
tising section a success. 


Editor Speaks to Central Jersey Group 

At a meeting of the Central Jersey 
Scholastic Press Association held in 
Roosevelt School, Cranford, on Febru- 
ary 4, the Assistant Editor of “The 
School Press Review” spoke briefly 
and afterwards conducted a newspaper 
clinic. 

Before a group of over one hundred 
enthusiastic listeners, the main speaker, 
Mr. William Bagley, editor-in-chief of 
the Rutgers University newspaper, re- 
lated the functions of an editor on a 
college paper. 

After the general meeting, Miss 
Marian O’Neil of Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, and Mr. Wise conducted a clinical 
service for both magazines and news- 
papers. 

Following the clinics, a most appe- 
tizing dinner was served in the school 
lunch room. 

Miss Dolores Bordner of Westfield 
is secretary-treasurer of the association, 
and Miss Barker of Cranford was the 


hostess. 
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Magazines 


(Continued from Page 1) 


School magazine, three pages are de- 
voted to “Le Cercle Francais,” with 
every word written in French. 


“Die Deutsche Seite” is a regular de- 
partment in the “Bryant Owl, Long 
Island City, New York, magazine. 
This, too, is written in the foreign 
language, German. 

A translation of Helene Stoekel’s 
“Ein Bubchen vor der Himmelsthur,” 
“Little Hans at the Gate of Heaven,” 
by Fred Fellenser, a senior at the 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, Technical 
High School, appeared in the “Tech 
Quarterly” of December. 


x * x 


Travel articles, if written with the 
reader in mind, make very pleasing 
features for your magazine. “The 
Erasmian,” Brooklyn, New York, last 
November published an_ interesting 
article, “A Glimpse of India,” that 
was written by a student who had vis- 
ited many lands of the Far East. In 
fac:, a series of her experiences was 
promised by the editor. 


* * * 


The American Indian was chosen as 
the theme of two magazines from op- 
posite parts of the United States— 
Easton, Pennsylvania, and San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


In the first case, ““The March” staff 
of the March Junior High School of 
Easton did some interesting research 
for its November number. Beginning 
at home, the staff wrote about the In- 
dian and his treaties with the white 
settlers around Easton. Then, three 
letters from three full-blooded Ameri- 
can Indian children, living on the gov- 
ernment Indian Reservation at Ana- 
darka, Oklahoma, were included. 
These letters were secured by corres- 
pondence with the Indian children who 
attend the Riverside Boarding School 
at Anadarka. Besides these, a letter 
was written to Mr. E. W. Deming, a 
noted Indian painter, some of whose 
canvasses hang in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. His reply was 
2 word picture of “American Horse,” 
an old Indian chief who had done a 
great service for the American army. 
The art theme of the Indian was well 
carried out with linoleum blocks print- 
ed on separate paper and pasted in the 
magazine. 


In the second instance, the ‘“Loud- 
speaker,” a literary magazine published 
by the journalism class of the San 
Francisco Continuation School, cent- 
ered its theme around the California 
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Indian. A vast amount of research 
was done in reading about and inter- 
viewing Indians for this issue. The 
attractiveness of the magazine was 
further increased by the use of marg- 
inal panels—different ones on every 
two pages—each of which depicted 


some phase of life associated with the 


Indian. 


AN EDITORIAL CAMPAIGN 
(Continued from Page 2) 
equipment, 
funds every other year, the so called 


the school runs short of 
lean ones. For this reason, such years 
as this, when most games are played 
upon the home field, should show a 
surplus at the end of the year to offset 
the deficit in the treasury the next 
year. Various departments should ob- 
serve this fact and not deplete the fi- 
nances unduly in prosperous years. 


HIS is a continuing campaign, for 

the school has not yet adopted a 
definite policy, nor found a financial 
system that will automatically carry 
over funds from year to year and 
build up a reserve for emergencies. 
Unfortunately, the students cannot 


look ahead and build for the future. 





— WER KAAUSS 


“Between You ’n Me” was released 
in December, for the third year, by the 
staff of “Lake reView,” Lake View 
High School, Chicago, Illinois. The 
content featured sketches, poems, jokes 
—"“Cream of Wit”—all humor from 
the columns of the “reView” for the 
preceding year. No advertising was 
used, but the booklet was 32 pages in 
length. 





CHINESE JOURNALISTS 


“LEARN BY DOING” 
(Continued from Page 7) 


ganizing themselves as a club, make 
regular visits to the city fortnightly to 
inspect newspaper offices and printing 
plants to observe active newspaper 
workers and printers at work. Among 
the places visited last year was the 
government printing plant, where pos- 
tal stamps and banknotes are engraved 
and printed. 


Part Time Service in Newspapers 


The more advanced students, seniors 
and juniors, of the department have 
the practice of visiting large newspa- 
pers in Tientsin, Peiping, and other 
cities during vacations. They spend 
the time in the offices as temporary 
members of the staff. Last Christmas, 
seven students worked in Tientsin, and 
three in Peiping. Last summer, a stu- 
dent was with a newspaper in Shanghai 
for two months and another wrote spe- 
cial articles for a number of papers. 


Newspapermen Study Further 


Beginning with the fall of 1931, a 
fellowship for further study of jour- 
nalism and one other subject principal- 
ly in addition was awarded to one who 
has been very successful in the news- 
paper profession since his graduation 
from Yenching University several 
years ago. The fellow studied journal- 
ism in Yenching previous to 1926, 
when the university offered but a few 
courses in journalism and before it had 
a regular department for the full 
course. The fellow is studying and 
working in his profession in the city 
at the same time. 


Future journalists with active news- 
papermen and women as teachers or 
fellow students cannot fail to broaden 
their outlook and bring them closer to 
the profession. 


Put Yourself Thru College 
With a Press..... 


Here’s a Hobby that 
more than pays its way 











Publish a paper or put your- 
self thru college doing 
spare time printing. 
Many important men 


got their start or 

earned their educa- 

tion with a Kelsey 
Press. 


Big demand 
for stationery 
and cards with 
Raised Print- 
ing like En- 
graving. You 
ean do_ this 
with any of 
our presses. 
Easy instruc- 
tions with ev 
ery outfit. 
Junior $5.90, Job Presses $11 and up. Send for 
free catalog of outfits and all details. 


The Kelsey Co., S-69, Meriden, Conn. 
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The Eighth Annual Convention 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
THREE DAYS—MARCH 10, 11, 12, 1932 


INFORMATIONAL AND INSPIRATIONAL 
YOU WILL NEVER FORGET THEM 


THE LARGEST GATHERING OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 
DELEGATES FROM ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
North, East, West, South 


1615 DELEGATES IN 1931; 
WHAT WILL YOU MAKE IT IN 1932? 


SPECIAL FARES ON RAILROADS AND STEAMSHIPS 
SPECIAL RATES AT LARGE HOTELS 
REDUCED PRICES AT MANY THEATRES 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE: 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
406 John Jay Hall 


Columbia University 


New York, N. Y. 


You Are Coming to the Convention 


WHAT TO DO: 


BEFORE LEAVING— 

Send in the Delegates’ registration blank with all 
fees for yourself and party. 

Make hotel reservations. 

Secure Certificate of Purchase from railroad sta- 
tion, if you are beyond the 67 cent fare limit, thus 
securing a reduced return fare. Each delegate must 
have a certificate. 

Arrange to represent your local newspaper. Read 
the paragraph regarding this in the Convention Cir- 
cular. Send home the story of the Convention and 
what your party is doing day by day. 

Prepare your songs and cheers for the luncheon. 
This is an important part of the Convention and 
much appreciated by all delegates. 

If you wish sightseeing, pick out the trips and 
make your reservations by mail or after arriving. 

The “Theatre Bulletin” will give you information 
about concerts, operas, and plays. 


AFTER ARRIVING— 

If you registered too late to receive your tickets 
and badges by mail, call for them in McMillin 
Theatre Lobby. 

Check your hotel reservations. 

Leave your railroad “Certificate of Purchase” with 
validating agent in the McMillin Theatre Lobby. 
Listen for the validation announcement and collect 
your certificates later. 


Assign meetings to your delegation so all the Con- 
vention will be covered. This will enable you to 
make a complete report to your school. 


Collect your sightseeing tickets. 
Visit the Bookstore for theatre and other tickets. 


Listen for “Spectator” staff appointments. Your 
school may be one of those selected to furnish a re- 
porter for the special Convention issue. 


IF IN DOUBT, WRITE: 
THE DIRECTOR 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
m= 406 John Jay Hall 


Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 
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To the De.ecates of the Columbia Scholastic Press Ass'n. 


YOUR HOTELS 
> 
ON THE EAST.SIDE 


Opposite the Waldorf-Astoria 


Near Grand Central Palace 


THE HOTEL 


MO 


800 ROOMS 


EVERY ROOM WITH BATH 


American Home Cooking Served in a Notable Restaurant 


A RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 


Special Room Rates for Delegates 
Single bed with bath for one 
$2.50 and $3 
Double bed with bath for two 
$1.75 and $2 per person 
Twin beds with bath for two 
$1.75 and $2 per person 
Twin beds and daybed for three 
$1.75 per person 
Twin beds and two daybeds for four 
$1.50 per person 


Short walking distance from Grand Central 
Terminal and B. & O. Motor Coach Station. 
Ten minutes by taxi from Pennsylvania Sta. 


OSCAR W. RICHARDS, Manager 


NTCLAIR 


LEXINGTON AVE.49™ TO 50™ST NEW YORK 


FOR THE 


A 


CONVENTION 
< 


ON THE WEST SIDE 


15 Minutes by Subway from Columbia 
5 minutes from Grand Central Palace 


Stotel 
Disie 


Entrances on 42nd and 43rd Sts. 


Where New York and “out-of-town” meet 
and dine in comfort and convenience, be- 
fore and after the theatre. 

Real Southern Dishes Delightfully Served 


RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 


Special Room Rates for Delegates 
Single bed with bath for one 
$2.50 and $3 
Double bed with bath for two 
$1.75 and $2 per person 
Twin beds with bath for two 
$1.75 and $2 per person 
Twin beds and daybed for three 
$1.75 per person 
Twin beds and two daybeds for four 
$1.50 per person 


CENTRAL UNION BUS TERMINAL 
LOCATED IN THE DIXIE HOTEL 
BUS CONNECTIONS FOR ALL POINTS IN THE UNITED STATES 





The Hotel McAlpin 


Again Welcomes Delegates 
To the 
Eighth Annual Convention 
Of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association 


Downtown Headquarters 


Special Rates for 
Delegates 


“We hope it will again be our pleasure to entertain the visiting delegates to New York... 
and we take this opportunity of assuring them of unfailing courtesy, comfort and convenience at 
the famous McAlpin. 


“We are centrally located on Broadway at Thirty-fourth Street near the Empire State Building, 
right in the heart of the shopping district and within a short walking distance of the Theatrical 
Section. A new reduced schedule of rates is being offered. Full information can be secured by 
writing Mr. H. G. Robinson, Assistant Manager of Hotel McAlpin, who will personally see to it 
that delegates receive special and preferred service.”—John J. Woelfie, Manager. 


HOTEL McALPIN 


The Centre of Convenience 
Broadway at 34th Street New York City 








